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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contti- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAB UNIONS 


he Middle East, for a long time one 

of the storm-tossed regions of the 
world, has again become the stage for 
political developments of decisive im- 
portance for its future. 

In recent years the Middle East has 
gone through a process of accelerated 
economic development, reflected by the 
exploitation of the oil resources, in- 
tensified industrialization, the growth 
of the cities, and the process of the 
penetration of capitalism into the 
feudal society. This economic develop- 
ment has influenced the structure of 
Arab society, has strengthened the 
middle classes and encouraged the 
appearance of an_ intellectual strata 
bound to the masses of the people and 
the developing proletariat. 

The struggle for the unification of 
the region has been supported by 
those social forces interested in liberat- 
ing Arab society from the bonds of 





DR HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN is an econom- 
ist and sociologist. His published works 
include: Characteristics of Contemporary Econ- 
omics (1939) and Independence and Fedev- 
ation (1947) in which he outlined a plan 
for the establishment of a federative Jewish 
Arb state in Palestine. 


and which found their 
political expression in those dynamic 
national forces which emerged out of 
the Egyptian Revolution and the Syrian 
coups d’etat. This process has been re- 
lated to the ‘political struggle for 
absolute liberation from the influence 
of the last remnants of colonialism. 
There is, on the other hand, an identity 
of interests between the thin layer of 
large and sheiks and 
feudal tribal rulers in the various Arab 
countries who desire only to preserve 
their influence within the frame of 
existing society. The narrow national 
political framework in which they hold 
unlimited sway guards them from the 
penetration of the progressive social 
processes. This feudal strata which is 
interested, in practice, in maintaining 
the particularism of the region, receives 
support from foreign colonial powers 
and from the giant oil companies who 
see in them the basis for securing their 
interests in the region. 

It is neither by accident nor by 
political tactics alone that Egypt, after 
the military revolution, became the 
center of the national movement in 
the region. The country which, under 


feudalism 


landowners 
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Farouk’s rule saw its task to be the 
perpetuation of the existing regimes, 
became a fermenting force after the 
overthrow of the monarchy, with the 
intensification of the struggle for com- 
plete national independence and the 
beginning of the fulfillment of the 
social reforms. 

In spite of its military defeat in 
November 1956, Egypt continues to 
appear before the peoples of the region 
as the constant and persistent protagon- 
ist of liberation from the foreign yoke. 
The carrying out of the agrarian re- 
form, though limited in scope, made 
this country the first to march along 
the path of social progress and the 
liquidation of feudalism. The overthrow 
of the monarchy did not, indeed, re- 
sult in the establishment of a de- 
mocratic republic, but instead, in the 
domination of a military caste support- 
ed politically by one political organiza- 
tion and accompanied by the oppres- 
sion and liquidation of all the other 
political parties. In contrast to the 
period of the monarchy, however, new 
social factors have now appeared — 
the middle class, intellectual circles and 
even isolated representatives of the 
workers, to form a social foundation 
for the new regime. The political re- 
gime is indeed a military dictatorship, 
reactionary in comparison with de- 
mocratic countries; but under the 
specific conditions existing in the re- 
gion it appears progressive in com- 
parison with the corruption of King 
Farouk’s regime. It may be hoped that 
this condition will not be permanent 
and that with the further entrenchment 
of the regime and increased security 
against foreign intervention in Egypt's 


internal affairs, and especially with 
continued social development, the po- 
litical regime will be compelled to 
take on a more democratic form than 
it has at present. The expansion of 





~ 


the school system, the growth of an 
intellectual class and the development — 


of a working class as a result of in- 
dustrialization must inevitably _ bring 
about changes in the basis of the 
present regime. 


pane social and political develop. 

ment also took place during this 
same time in Syria, where progressive 
social and independent national forces 
have come to power. Syria began to 
follow the path of development, the 
complete liberation from the influence 
of the West and the realization of the 
program for the unification of the 
region. 

Syria’s geo-political situation, how- 
ever, is different from that of Egypt. 
Syria is a small country bordering with 
two members of the Baghdad Alliance, 
Turkey and Iraq, both of which are 
eager to return the pro-Iraqi and pro- 
Western elements to power. In addi- 
tion, Syria borders on Lebanon and 
Israel — two countries with which it 
has had constantly tense relations. This 
geo-political situation created a feeling 
of insecurity and a constant fear of 
foreign intervention. The internal rela- 
tionships within the present govern: 
ment were not always marked by com- 
plete stability, especially with the im 
tensification of the competition between 
the nationalistic Socialist Baath Party 
and the Communists in the recent past. 
Syria’s geo-political situation and its 
internal instability were the factors 
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which stimulated the accelerated unifica- 
tion of Syria and Egypt. 

While the union with Egypt meant 
for Syria a greater measure of security 
and stability, it was for Egypt the first 
step towards the realization of the 
unification of the region and the rein- 
forcement of Egypt’s dominating posi- 
tion as the chief factor concentrating and 
leading the social forces working for 
unification in all the countries of the 
region. 

The union will face many difficult- 
ies in both countries. The lack of 
geographical continuity, the differences 
in the political systems reflected by the 
rights of political activity enjoyed by 
the parties in Syria in contrast with the 
monolithic party system in Egypt — 
all these will make the realization of 
unification difficult. But the most 
difficult handicap will be the economic 
background of the union. Full economic 
union may be postponed for some time. 

Egypt’s central problem is the need 
to find sources of livelihood for its 
population —- increasing at the rate 
of half a million a year. Syria does 
have desolate cultivable areas which 
could, with the progress of the de- 
velopment works, absorb a certain part 
of Egypt’s surplus population, but this 
won't be able to solve the problem. 
The union of these two countries does 
not solve the basic problem of the 
tegion — the disproportion between the 
distribution of the population (con- 
centrated mostly in Egypt) and the 
distribution of the oil resources and 
their great incomes. It may be that 
the union of Egypt and Syria will serve 
a a first step towards compelling the 
dil-tich countries to join the federation. 


From an economic standpoint the 

union of Iraq and Jordan is comple- 
mentary, joining Iraq, the country rich 
in oil and the possibilities of develop- 
ment, with Jordan, the country poor in 
resources and rich in manpower. Jor- 
danian surplus manpower, made up 
mainly of the Palestinian refugees, 
could easily find employment in carry- 
ing out the development works in Iraq. 
Jordan’s economic weakness could find 
a solution in the union with Iraq. 
There is a common political basis — 
monarchical regimes supported by the 
heads of the tribes and the West. But 
in spite of the common basis, the union 
will . face many internal difficulties. 
Jordan is a state composed of two 
separate elements, the tribes to the 
east of the Jordan and the Palestinian 
Arab population together with the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, on 
the western side. 

The Palestine Arabs in Jordan, the 
majority of the country’s population, 
have been in constant opposition to the 
pro-western orientation and for in- 
tegration in the Syrian-Egyptian bloc. 
Tt was for this reason that Jordan 
formally did not join the Baghdad 
Pact. The population does not favor 
the Hashemite union. The _ political, 
social and economic situation of Jordan 
with its socially and nationally ferment- 
ing Palestinian population was an im- 
portant reason for Iraq's unwillingness 
to come into a common framework 
with Jordan. But Iraq, itself, is not 
free from internal difficulties. A large 
part of its own population, and in 
particular the middle classes and the 
utban intellectuals; oppose —_ Iraq's 
membership in the Baghdad Alliance 
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and have always supported the inde- 
pendent and neutral policies of Egypt 
and Syria. 

The sudden federation of Iraq and 
Jordan, carried out within two weeks, 
at the time of the Syrian-Egyptian 
union, came as the result of political 
necessity. It was clear to the two kings, 
Hussein and Feisal, that the union of 
Egypt and Syria would be followed 
by a campaign to bring Jordan into 
this union. It was also clear to the 
two kings that Hussein, supported by 
the heads of the tribes alone, would 
not be able to withstand the pressure 
of the majority of the population 
supported actively by the United Arab 
Republic. The Iraqi-Jordanian federa- 
tion therefore came as the lesser evil. 
The obvious enthusiasm of the popula- 
tion of both countries for the new 
United Arab Republic drove the two 
rulers to unite so that their common 
forces might hold back the influence 
of the Egyptian-Syrian union and pre- 
serve the shaky foundations of their 
monarchies. 

The establishment of the two partial 
federations, the attempt to establish a 
third federation around Saudi Arabia, 
and the negotiations for Yemenite 
Participation in the Egyptian-Syrian 
union are all part of the first step 
towards regional unity. 


| aie is still a long way to go and 
these partial federations place many 
dangers in the way of a more general 
federation. There are different ways in 
which the historic need for unification 
of the region can be achieved. 

It has more than once occurred in 


history that an oppressed nation, on 
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achieving independence, has gone on to 
expand and to conquer other lands and 
to oppress the minorities in its own 
country, instead of resting content with 
the preservation of its independence 


and its exploitation for the sake of | 


its own social and economic develop- 
ment. The expansionist policies of a 
stronger country in turn compel the 
weaker neighbors to seek the aid of 
foreign forces in their defense. There 
is the danger that Egypt, the largest 
and strongest of the countries of the 
region, will try to follow this adventur- 
ist and dangerous path. 

We must take into account the fact 
that in the light of present day inter- 
national reality, such actions are liable 
to endanger not only the peace of the 
region but of the whole world. But 
there is also another alternative. If 
the Egyptian-Syrian union will con- 
centrate its forces on the concerted 
effort to carry out a broad development 
program, the growth of the progressive 
forces of this bloc will bring about 
a sharpening of the social contradic- 
tions in the more backward countries 
of the region, will weaken the founda- 
tions of the feudal regimes and thereby 
pave the way for a more general union 
of the region based on the progressive 
social forces. 


hat is Israel's place in the process 

which is being affected about it 
after the establishment of the two 
partial unions ? Israel, situated as she 
is in the heart of the region and itself 
having gone through a process of in- 
tensive economic and social develop- 
ment, could serve as a serious factor 
in intensifying the process of regional 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARAB UNIONS 7 


unification. Under present conditions, 
however, all talk about Israel’s integra- 
tion within the framework of regional 
federation seems only a dream. There 
is a prevailing opinion in Israel that 
it is the aim of the neighboring count- 
ries to destroy and to annihilate her and 
that any growth in their strength and 
union only brings closer the coming 
military conflict. The Arab countries 
believe that Israel is an alien factor 
supported by foreign powers and intent 
on expansion. The proclamations con- 
cerning Israel which were made in 
connection with the announcement of 
the unions serve as additional proof for 
the doubters and those who despair of 
the possibility of understanding be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries. 

It is, indeed, possible to distinguish 
shades of differences in the pronounce- 
ments of enmity towards Israel on the 
part of the spokesmen of the two blocs, 
though it may be futile to attach too 
great importance to the fine distinc- 
tions in these different versions, which 
may still unite in a harmonious chorus 
in this single field. The lessons of the 
past prove that the regimes which have 
bound their countries to foreigners 
have always appeared before their own 
masses with the most extreme proclama- 
tions of hatred against Israel in order 
thereby to prove their national loyalty. 

The internal friction within the 
various countries has been another 
factor leading the rulers to provocative 
acts against the Israeli borders in order 
to divert public opinion from internal 
affairs. There is therefore a real danger 
that the shaky foundations of the 
Kingdom of Jordan will be a serious 
threat to the security of Israel. The 


internal conflict within the Arab camp 
and uncontrolled anti-Israeli _pro- 
paganda on the part of one of the 
Arab camps has helped draw the other 
camp into the anti-Israeli competition 
even though it was essentially not in- 
terested in intensifying the conflicts 
with Israel. Must the new situation 
which has been created by the federa- 
tions and the renewed competition be- 
tween the two camps lead to further 
intensification of the hatred against Is- 
rael ? It is certainly possible but not 
inevitable. Another line of develop- 
ment is also possible. 

If the Egyptian-Syrian union will 
concentrate its forces on constructive 
efforts, giving up the aims of expan- 
sion and military domination, its suc- 
cesses and achievements in the field of 
social-economic development could 
bring it such added prestige through- 
out the Near East and indeed through- 
out the world, as to enhance the status 
of the union and to allow it to appear 
as the natural center for the federa- 
tion of the whole region. In this guise 
it would be able to invite Israel to 
take part in the dynamic and construct- 
ive effort for the union of the region 
on the basis of the equality of all 
peoples. 


Ya unification of the region cannot 

practically be completed without the 
participation of the country which is 
situated at the region’s heart. The first 
ten years of Israel’s existence and her 
struggle for political, economic and 
military independence have not brought 
her closer to her neighbors. On the 
contrary, the condition of permanent 
military tension has taken from both 
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sides large means which were needed 
for constructive effort and finally 
brought about the renewed military 
conflict at the end of 1956. 

The Sinai Campaign, however, was 
an historic lesson for both sides. The 
Arabs learned that the attempt to de- 
stroy Israel would be a dangerous 
operation with poor possibilities for 
success, which must end by weakening 
the attacker and increasing his de- 
pendence on outside forces. It is, there- 
fore, possible that there has been a 
growing awareness in the Egyptian 
camp that it was preferable to come to 
terms with Israel instead of fighting 
her again. (This has been testified to 
by statesmen and journalists who have 
visited Egypt recently.) The Sinai 
Campaign also served as a lesson for 
Israel. The conquest of Gaza, over- 
crowded as it is by its poverty-stricken 
population, proved to whatever circles 
in Israel that may have believed in a 
solution by territorial expansion, that 
the addition of territories would be an 
added economic burden on Israel and 
weaken her instead of adding to her 
strength. If there were any who believ- 
ed in the possibility of winning peace 
at the bayonet point, they must have 
been convinced that in the present 
international situation the time has 
passed when military decisions in the 
conflicts between small nations could 
determine new political conditions. 

In the light of the intensified process 
of the unification of the peoples of 
the region it has become clear that 
there is a strong political tendency in 
Israel, embracing individuals of all the 
different parties, who see the future 
of the State as part of the region and 
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whose desire it is to find the way 
for the integration of Israel within the 
framework of regional unity. The major- 
ity of public opinion would certainly 
support an approach towards regional 
integration if there was the convic- 
tion that there were realistic possibilities 
for the readiness on the part of the 
neighboring countries for some change 
in their attitude towards Israel. Such 
a change would have to be in the 
direction of the recognition of the 
existing facts and the realization of 
the necessary historic tasks of the 
Jewish and Arab national movements. 

Under the conditions of modern eco- 
nomy and world politics no small 
nation can maintain its existence with- 
out becoming part of some wider 
political framework. Theoretically Israel 
has two alternative orientations: the Eu- 
ropean Union or integration within 
the union of the Arab peoples. But 
geography also determines political 
facts. Both sides, Arabs and Jews, have 
no choice but to achieve a regional 
union which would include Israel. The 
paradox is that only within the frame- 
work of federation will peace between 
Israel and the Arab countries be 
possible. Participation in federation 
would be Israel’s proof of her non- 
expansionism, and of her position as 
part of the area and not as an alien 
body. 

The problems in dispute between Is- 
rael and the Arab countries concerning 
the borders and the refugee question 
could be solved more easily with Is- 
racl a part of a federation than as 4 
separate state. 

The unions between Syria and Egypt 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ZE'EV ABRAMOWITZ 


THE ECONOMICS OF ASIAN MINORITIES 


|' was the Jewish economists who first 
revealed to the world the existence 
of a paradoxical economic structure 
which they called the economy of the 
“inverted pyramid.” This was typical 
of the Jewish economic structure and 
it had, apparently, no parallel any- 
where else in the world. How did this 
unstable and paradoxical economy come 
into being ? These same Jewish econom- 
ists thought that its origin lay in the 
situation of the Jews as a people with- 
out a territorial basis, as a national 
minority scattered among other peoples 
and subject to the effects of national 
competition under difficult conditions. 
If, however, this structure was peculiar 
only to the Jews would it not be more 
reasonable to relate it to some special 
traits of the Jewish people ? There 
Were, as a matter of fact, some attempts 
to label the Jews, and particularly the 
Jews, as the bearers of the “capitalist 
spirit” or the “commercial spirit.” 





ZEEV ABRAMOWITZ, a. sstatistician and 
writer, has specialized in problems of national 
minorities and Arab economy. He is the 
author of Foundations of Political Economy 
(Heb.) 1940; The National Question and the 
Jewish Question in our Time (Heb.) 1957, 
and joint author, with Isaac Guelfat, of Arab 
Economy in Palestine and Middle Fast, 1944. 


In 1931, however, a census of the 
population of Palestine was carried out. 
The summaries of the census included 
Statistics on the occupations of the 
population divided according to com- 
munities. An analysis of these statistics 
revealed that the economic structure of 
the Christian Arabs was reminiscent of 
that of the Jews in Europe. The Christ- 
ian Arabs are a minority which is not 
concentrated upon a single territory but 
scattered among the Moslem majority. 

The economic structure of the Pales- 
tine Arab population (wage-earners) 
was as follows: (1931) 


Mos- Christ- 473) 
lems jans 





jians 
Occupation (In percentages) 
Agriculture 63.5 146 169 
Industry and craft 10.9 25.1 26.8 
Transport 5.9 7.2 8.1 
Commerce 8.0 10.3 11.7 
Free professiens 1.6 9.8 1L1 
Public services 2.0 1.7 4.4 
Domestic service 2.3 8.1 9.2 


Non-productive 
and unknown 5.8 9.2 11.8 
Commerce, the free professions and 
the public services therefore employed 
27% of all wage-earners among the 
Christian Arabs (if we deduct the “un- 
knowns” —- more than 30%), compar- 
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ed to 12% for the Moslems. Industry 
and crafts employed 36.8%, again about 
30% if we exclude the “unknowns”. 
Agriculture, however, employed only 
17% (or one sixth) of the Christian 
Arab wage-earners in comparison to the 
64% or two-thirds of the Moslems. The 
differences in the economic structure 
of the two communities are clear... 

Not only has there been revealed such 
a great and fundamental difference be- 
tween the economic structures of the 
Christian and the Moslem Arabs, but it 
also becomes apparent that the structure 
of the extra-territorial minority in this 
case bears a similarity, along general 
lines, to that of the Jews in the Dias- 
pora: separation from the primary 
branches of production and concentra- 
tion in the service branches of the 
economy. Together with this surprising 
and marked similarity we must point 
out one dissimilarity. Among the Jews 
in the countries of Europe first place 
was taken by commerce, while among 
the Christian Arabs in Palestine that 
place was taken by the free professions 
and public service. In the last analysis, 
however, commerce, the free professions 
and public service are outside the field 
of direct production and belong to 
the realm of services, so that the 
parallel remains essentially close. 

The number of emigrants among the 
Christians, even in absolute numbers, 
was greater than that of all Moslem 
emigrants, though the Moslem popula- 
tion in Palestine was ten times that 
of the Christian. During these years, 
therefore, one out of every one hundred 
and eighty Christians left the country, 
and one Moslem out of every fifteen 
hundred. 
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Similar phenomena have been found 
among other ex-territdrial minorities. 
In the countries of East Africa there 
is to be found a minority — called 
“Asiatics’ — composed of Indians 
and Arabs. During the ‘thirties there 
were 55,000 such “‘Asiatics” in Kenya 
and 15,000 in Uganda — most of 
them Indians, and some Arabs. The 
censuses which were carried out in 
these colonies during the ‘thirties, 
showed the Asian communities to 
possess an economic structure which 
was in complete contradiction to that 
of the native Negro population, which 
was occupied for the most part in 
agriculture. The occupational pattern 
of the minorities in Kenya and Uganda 
was as follows : 





Occupation Kenya Uganda 
(In percentages) 

Agriculture 2.5 0.2 
Industry and crafts 24.8 10.7 
Commerce 55.1 77.5 
Free professions 1.0 2.3 
Gov't service 11.4 9.3 
Domestic service 5.5 = 


The statistics presented above have 
been augmented during the past years 
by research works on the status of the 
national minorities in Eastern Asia — 
the Chinese and Indians in Siam, Bur- 
ma, Malacca and Indonesia, and here, 
too, we find a similar pattern. 


> gs over-population and low standard 

of living in China has been 4 
long-standing cause for large-scale emi- 
gration. The stream of emigration from 
the northern areas of China turned 


towards Manchuria, and from the 
south --- to the countries of Southeast 
Asia. 
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The migration to Manchuria did not 
create any problem of a Chinese 
minority. Manchuria itself was a part 
of the Chinese state, under the rule 
of the Chinese authorities, and its 
total population, in an area of more 
than a million square kilometers, 
numbered only about 300,000. Chinese 
immigration increased the population, 
during a period of a number of de- 
cades, to 30-40 millions. Manchuria in 
effect, thus become a Chinese country. 
This was not the case in the countries 
of Southeast Asia. Here the Chinese 
found a large native population and 
they formed pockets of minorities 
within the dominant population. 

The largest Chinese minority was 
formed in the State of Siam. The 
Siamese population numbers about 
15-20 millions, and the Chinese about 
3 million, of whom about 2.5 million 
are Siamese-born, and a little more 
than half a million first generation im- 
migrants. Siam is an agricultural count- 
ty. In 1937 88% of the population 
were employed in agriculture, 5% in 
commerce and only 2% in industry. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, are 
dominant in commerce, both wholesale 
and retail. They are of course con- 
centrated in the cities: though they 
form less than 20% of the total popula- 
tion, they are a third of the popula- 
tion of the capital city of Siam -- 
Bangkok. The number of Chinese work- 
ers is almost infinitesimal. This situa- 
tion has created a ‘Chinese problem” 
in Siam. A form of “anti-Sinism” very 
akin in character and spirit to Eu- 
fopean anti-Semitism is widespread. 
During the ‘thirties the Siamese Go- 
vernment, too, adopted a policy of 


anti-Chinese limitations, and imposed 
restrictions on immigration. These re- 
strictions proved to be insufficient and 
they were made even more stringent 
after the end of the last World War. 
Immigration quotas were fixed in 
1947 — in the beginning up to 10,000 
individuals a year and later even less. 
The government also adopted a number 
of discriminatory methods in the eco- 
nomic field. Heavier taxes were im- 
posed on the Chinese while the native 
Siamese traders and businessmen were 
given a number of special concessions. 
A “numerus clausus’’ for ‘foreigners’ was 
imposed in a number of professions. 
In 1942 non-Siamese were forbidden 
completely to work in 27 different 
occupations; the foreigners who 
had been employed in these occupa- 
tions previously were given periods of 
from three months to a year to liquid- 
ate their affairs. This policy, however, 
did not succeed — because there were 
not sufficient Siamese to take up the 
positions vacated. The Chinese con- 
tinue until the present day to dominate 
the commerce of this agricultural 
country. 

The population of Indonesia numbers 
about 70 million, of whom close to 
50 million are found on the island of 
Java. The Chinese number about 1.3 
million, about 2% of the total popula- 
tion. About half are found on Java, 
where they make up about 1% of the - 
population. The other half are scattered 
in the other parts of Indonesia (about 
3% of the population). Of the Chinese 
in Java, 80% are native-born; in the 
other parts of Indonesia about half 
are native-born and half — first genera- 
tion immigrants from China. 
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There is still another difference be- 
tween the Chinese in Java and those 
on the other islands: the immigration 
to the other islands came about to a 
great extent as the result of the en- 
couragement of the plantation-owners 
and the mine-owners who needed work- 
ers for their enterprises. The Indones- 
ian population is an agricultural one; 
agriculture employing about 70%, in- 
dustry about 10%, commerce between 
6 to 7% and transport about 1.5% of 
the total population. In the primitive 
society of Indonesia it was not always 
possible to find hired labor for the 
mines and the plantations which were 
developed not as a result of the de- 
velopment of the local economy and 
in accordance with its needs but by 
the investment of foreign capital — 
English and Dutch. The owners there- 
fore endeavored to import additional 
labor from China and India. 

It thus becomes clear why first genera- 
tion immigrants form such a large 
part of the Chinese population in the 
outlying islands while the Chinese in 
Java are for the most part second and 
third generation native-born. This has 
resulted, too, in differences in the 
employment pattern of the Chinese 
population. In the outlying islands 
many of the Chinese are hired laborers 
working in the plantations and mines, 
while in Java there are almost no 
Chinese agricultural workers or miners. 
The Chinese in Java are employed for 
the most part in commerce: they are 
businessman and clerks. The occupa- 
tional pattern of the Chinese in Indo- 
nesia shows the same differences from 
that of the native population that we 
have marked before. 
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Branch Local population Chinese 
(In percentages) 
Agriculture 70 30 
Industry 10 20 
Commerce 6 37 
Free professions 0.7 1.5 
The proportion of  agriculturists 


among the Chinese is 30%, which is 
indeed not a small amount. But these 
are the hired laborers who were brought 
from China by the plantation owners. 
In Java, as we have pointed out, there 
are almost no Chinese agriculturists. 

The special situation of the Chinese 
has created a “problem” here too. 
During the Second World War there 
were a number of outbreaks of anti- 
Chinese pogroms. The result was that 
the concentration of the Chinese in the 
cities, which had been quite large even 
before the World War, became even 
more pronounced; the lack of security 
compelled those Chinese who had dwelt 
in the villages to leave and to move 
to the comparatively more secure cities. 
The government, here too, has acted 
against the Chinese: an immigration 
quota of up to 4,000 individuals a 
year was set in 1949. In 1951 all 
foreigners were required to undergo a 
special registration. The discrimination 
became even harsher in 1953. 

It should be pointed out that there 
is another and smaller minority in 
Indonesia — an Arab minority whose 
numbers don’t go higher than some 
tens of thousands. About 20% of 
these Arabs are employed in agti- 
culture, 14% in industry, 5% in trans- 
port and 55% in commerce. 


T™ Chinese minority in Burma is not 
large, numbering altogether about 
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200,000, or about 1% of the population. 
Their occupational pattern again shows 
the same trends. Though only 1% of 
the population, these Chinese form 
about 5% of the urban population. 
Their occupational structure is also 
different from that of the Burmese. 
70% of the Burmese population are 
employed in agriculture, 11% in in- 
dustry, 3% in transport, 9% in com- 
merce and 3.2% in the free professions. 
There are almost no  agriculturists 
among the Chinese and only a small 
number of hired laborers. 38-40% of 
all the Chinese are craftsmen, with 
41% in commerce and about 5% in 
clerking positions. 

The condition of the Chinese in 
Malacca is different. Here their num- 
bers have grown so large as a result 
of immigration that they have changed 
from minority to majority, though only 
a small majority. In 1941 there were 
5.5 million inhabitants in Malacca, of 
whom 2.5 million were Chinese, 2.3 
million native Malayans and 0.7 million 
of other minorities (especially Indians). 
67% of the Chinese are natives of 
Malaya, the other third — first 
generation immigrants. 22% of the 
Chinese are employed in agriculture 
(figures for 1947-51); these are not 
workers imported by the plantation 
owners but for the most part small 
peasants. The penetration into peasant 
agriculture and into industry was an in- 
evitable result of the concentration 
which made the Chinese a relative 
majority of the population. The need 
for hired labor for the plantations and 
the mines owned by foreign capital 
here too, indeed, played an important 
tole in stimulating immigration. ‘Most 


of the native Malayans did not go to 
work as hired laborers but preferred 
to continue their existence as small 
peasants and fisherman” (P. Pilai, 
“Labor in South-east Asia’). But 
alongside of this stimulated immigra- 
tion which brought mostly laborers 
from India and to a lesser degree from 
China, there was also a stream of free 
and spontaneous immigration from 
China. In addition we can notice the 
effects of a process which had been 
previously marked in European migration 
to America. The ranks of the immi- 
grants who came as unskilled laborers 
seeking work in the mines and the 
plantations underwent changes in the 
second generation. This second genera- 
tion starts with a higher standard of 
living and many of them penetrate 
into the skilled labor field and the 
free professions. This together with the 
closing down of the imported immi- 
gration of labor, “‘coolies,” left a gap 
in the ranks of the unskilled laborers 
which was filled for the most part by 
natives. 

Of the 2.5 million Chinese, one-half 
million are small peasants. In 1946 
there were also 70,000 Chinese workers 
in the rubber plantations. 13,000 
Chinese worked during this same year 
in the mines and 16,000 in industry. 
54% of the Chinese were urban dwel- 
lers in 1947. Retail trade in Malacca 
is almost completely monopolized by 
the Chinese; wholesale trade and foreign 
trade is in the hands of still another 
minority — the Europeans. In general 
the Chinese have suffered from the 
competition of European capital in 
commerce, banking and mine exploita- 
tion. 
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Ws see, therefore, that in the count- 
ries of Southeast Asia, too, na- 
tional competition has led to a negative 
attitude towards foreigners. It may be 
pointed out that these conditions have 
brought-into being a process of migra- 
tion of the members of the minority 
groups from their adopted countries. 
The remigration of the Indians from 
Malacca and Burma is not too meaning- 
ful in this connection, since most of 
these immigrants were not permanent 
settlers but temporary workers who 
came at the invitation of the employ- 
ers, leaving their families behind in 
India. But the Chinese, too, have shown 
this tendency to migrate, even among 
members of the second and _ third 
generation after immigration. In 1953, 
for example, 5,000 Chinese left Indo- 
nesia to return to China. 

We can therefore summarize: nation- 
al minorities dwelling in the midst of 
the majority people differ in their 
economic structure from that of the 
majority. When this special economic 
structure disappears and becomes similar 
to that of the majority, the cultural 
differences of the minority also dis- 
appear and it assimilates into the 
majority people. 

The minorities possessing special 
economic structures may be classified 
into three main types : 

1. A dominant minority. This is 
composed mainly of government offic- 
ials or of capitalists who come to the 
colony in order to exploit natural re- 
sources. These take over lands and 
establish themselves as  estate-owners, 
work in the free professions and usually 
dominate the fields of wholesale trade 
and foreign commerce. They do not 
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as a rule enter the field of retail trade. 

2. Immigrants who have come at 
the invitation of the employers or of 
their own free will. In the first instance 
they are mostly hired laborers, mainly 
unskilled. They usually work on the 
plantations, in the mines and in con- 
struction. The immigrants who came 
of their own volition also enter the 
labor market as unskilled laborers or as 
workers in branches of industry which 
had previously not been developed in 
the adopted country and which the 
immigrants themselves were _ instru- 
mental in introducing. A second section 
of the immigration turns to small trade 
and peddling. This, however, is the 
pattern only of the first generation. 
The second generation — if it remains 
in the adopted country — leaves the 
occupations of its immigrant parents 
and turns to commerce, clerking and 
professions, finally attaining the situa- 
tion of the third type of national 
minority (if it does not in the mean- 
time assimilate into the dominant 
population). This was characteristic of 
the Italian, Polish and Irish, as well 
as the first generation of Jewish immi- 
grants to the United States, and of the 
Indians in Burma and Malacca. This 
type is also characteristic of the Chinese 
in Indonesia outside of the island of 
Java. 

3. The third type is the national 
minority which is scattered among the 
majority people and has dwelt for more 
than one generation in the country. 
Such a national minority develops its 
own peculiar economic structure mark- 
ed by the absence of an agricultural 
class, removal from the primary branch- 
es of the economy, the large number 
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of craftsmen and an exaggerated con- 
centration in the ‘“‘tertiary” branches, 
outside the cycle of production. These 
may at times be commerce, at times — 
various services, at still other times 
both of these. To this type belong the 
Jews in the various lands of their 
dispersal, the Christian Arabs in the 
Arab East, the “‘Asiatics’” (Indians and 
Arabs) in East Africa, the Chinese in 
Burma, Indonesia and Indo-China. This 
peculiar economic structure serves as 
the basis for its distinctive national 
character and for the existence of the 
national culture of the minority. Its 
relationships with the majority are 
matked by national competition, which 
is not sharp so long as the majority 
does not have the elements capable of 


taking into their own hands the eco- 
nomic functions held by the minority. 
When these elements do appear among 
the majority people national competi- 
tion grows sharper and leads to the 
gradual ousting of the minority from 
its positions. National friction grows 
more intense. This development stimul- 
ates the process of migration on the 
part of the minority in search of new 
homes. When the minority does have 
some country in which it forms the 
majority, this migration usually takes 
on the form of a return to the home- 
land; when such a country is lacking 
the migration turns to new lands in 
the course of which there also appears 
the problem of establishing some terri- 
torial center. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAB UNIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 
and between Jordan and Iraq may at 
first cause a sharpening of the differ- 
ences and greater tension in the region. 
But in the last analysis they form a 
higher stage in the process of achieve 
ing full regional unity. These unions 
May increase the tension between Israel 
and her neighbors, but a courageous 
stand on the part of the constructive 
elements in the Arab camp and their 
readiness to proclaim their desire for 


her integration in the region would 
strengthen the tendencies for integra- 
tion within Israel. A positive stand on 
the part of Israel towards inclusive re- 
gional unity and support for the 
struggle for the independence of the 
region would pave the way for the 
appearance of those same constructive 
forces within the Arab camp, who 
sincerely desire to achieve regional in- 
dependence and unification and who 
will find in Israel a loyal ally. 
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SETTLING BEDOUIN IN SAUDI ARABIA 


THE STORY OF AN EXPERIMENT 


7” nomadic tribes that make up a 
substantial proportion of the popula- 
tion present a problem in the Arab 
states, as in other Middle Eastern count- 
ries. Whether the Bedouin be full 
nomads supporting themselves entirely 
from herding sheep, camels and cattle 
or semi-nomads supplementing _ this 
living with a certain amount of 
generally haphazard land cultivation, 
their interests are opposed to those of 
the settled population, and a bitter 
struggle goes on continuously between 
the desert and the sown. Accustomed 
through the ages to wander freely over 
wide spaces, the tribes have little be- 
side hate and contempt for the towns- 
men and villagers, who interfere with 
their movements and on whom they 
look as intruders. The expansion of 
village agriculture to new areas and the 
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growth of towns encroach upon the 
arid lands and hem in the Bedouin, 
his herding economy and his undisput- 
ed sway over wide expanses of desert 
and steppe. 

Looting and pillage used to be an 
integral element of the Bedouin eco- 
nomy, especially when drought or 
locust plagues restricted his subsistence 
from his herds. The tribes also war 
among themselves and engage in 
mutual raiding (ghazu in Arabic) to 
a point which reached serious prfo- 
portions up to only two or three de- 
cades ago. Swooping down on the 
haddari, the residents of the settled re- 
gions, is almost in the nature of a 
sacred duty to the desert dweller. Many a 
village was laid waste and many a town 
suffered from such raids right down 
into the twentieth century. Even after 
the First World War we find villages 
in most of the Arab countries paying 
hawwa — literally, ‘‘brotherhood money” 
— to nearby Bedouin tribes in returm 
for an undertaking to refrain from 
attacking the village, to protect it 
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against other tribes, or both. The pro- 
gressive extension of orderly administ- 
rative rule in each Arab country 
gradually reduced this ‘‘responsibility”’ 
of the Bedouin tribes for security within 
the borders, and cases of villages pay- 
ing protection money have become less 
and less frequent. 

The struggle between the nomads 
and the settled population, carried on 
by the sword or by stratagem, went on 
until the second and third decades of 
this century. In Ottoman times, the alien 
Turkish administration repressed the 
tribes where it could and appeased them 
when they were too strong by exempt- 
ing them from military service or 
according them the right not to be 
tried in the state courts, whose code of 
law differed from their own. It did not 
seek a constructive solution of the 
Bedouin question, which raised social, 
economic and military issues of the 
first order. 

It was not until the gradual achieve- 
ment of Arab independence that the 
new governments began to consider 
such a solution, in the form of settling 
the Bedouin permanently on the land. 
Fach of these governments maintains 
a special department for Bedouin af- 
fairs, and planning land settlement 
programs has been one of the facets of 
the work of these offices. The author- 
ities are not the only ones to blame if 
none of these programs have materializ- 
éd so far: the Bedouin themselves are 
not anxious to give up the tribal society 
and its ancient traditions, and the 
sheikhs and emirs who rule them are 
Vitally interested in preserving a system 
which assures them of continued power 
and prestige. 


9 one of the Arab states, however, 
a combination of political and re- 
ligious motives did prompt the govern- 
ment to implement a land settlement 
program for the Bedouin. The time 
was from 1912 until the late ‘twenties; 
the ruler was Abdul ’Aziz Ibn Saud, 
who reigned over only part of the 
Arabian Peninsula at the time but was 
able to consolidate most of it under 
his sway long before his death in 1953; 
and the places of settlement were the 
Najd in Central Arabia, the classical 
heartland of the Bedouin tribes, and 
the Akhsa district in the east of the 
Peninsula. The period that has elapsed 
since the experiment was abandoned is 
long enough to enable us to see it in 
its historical perspective, yet short 
enough to allow us to draw some per- 
tinent general conclusions. 

The ideological impetus for settle- 
ment in the Najd was supplied by the 
puritanic religious doctrine of Wahhab- 
ism, so named for its 18th century 
founder, Muhammad ibn Abdul Wah- 
hab. Its proponents strove to restore 


to Islam its purity “of the days of 


the Prophet and his companions” by 
expurgating it of all bid’a or~ innova- 
tions, such as the veneration of saints 
or relics. The Wahhabi doctrine is 
particularly strict in its stress on the 
observance of the various rites and 
commands of the Koran and other re- 
ligious writings in their literal version 
or as they are interpreted by the 
“ulema” of the Wahhabis. 

Like the nomads in other parts of 
the Arab world, however, the Bedouin 
of Central Arabia, where the Wahhabi 
doctrine was first expounded and found 
most of its followers, are not sticklers 








for religious precepts. Their continuous 
wandering makes it difficult for them 
to perform the five daily prayers at 
the appointed times, to keep the fast 
of Ramadan and to observe some other 
obligations of the devout Moslem. 
What is more, the looting, the pillage 
and above all the occasional bloodshed 
by which they live are severely proscrib- 
ed by the command of God and his 
Prophet. 

True to his Wahhabite faith, Ibn 
Saud, who conquered the Najd and the 
surrounding principalities at the begin- 
ning of the century, repressed the Be- 
douin’s internecine expeditions and 
their raids on caravans and pilgrims 
with an iron hand. Bandits’ heads roll- 
ed and the right hands of thieves were 
severed at public executions, but travel- 
lers and explorers from East and West 
alike testify to the truly amazing degree 
of order and public safety — probably 
unprecendented in the long history of 
Arabia under Islam and before it — 
which the king ultimately established 
in this traditionally insecure land. 

It was still a long way, however, 
from internal security to religious 
observance, with its natural corollary of 
loyalty to the traditional guardians and 
propagators of the Wahhabite faith, 
the Saudi dynasty; and to this one 
must add the difficulty of keeping 
under control tribes which are here 
today and there tomorrow, whose only 
allegiance is to their sheikhs and amits, 
and for which concepts like states or 
borders are as artificial in the desert 
and the steppe as frontiers drawn over 
the water. 

Free to roam, the nomads attach 
more importance to strength and have 
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more respect for it than the settled 
population. Their loyalty to their ally 
of the moment is therefore generally 
fluid, and as soon as he falters they 
may abandon him, turn against him, 
or even go over to the enemy. Various 
military commanders under whom Be. 
douin tribes fought in the First World 
War have told of their leaving the 
battle-field while the fight still raged, 
or starting to pillage the train they had 
blown up before the enemy laid down 
his arms. 


BR" and realistic statesman that he 
was, Ibn Saud conceived an idea 
that had never been contemplated be. 
fore in Arab history; settling the Be 
douin on the land. The first settlers 
were to be the valiant groups of fanatics 
that had fought under Ibn Saud for 
the propagation of the Wahhabi “Pure 
Faith” — the Ikhwan or Brothers — 
and the sites chosen were parts of the 
Najd and Akhsa that were more or 
less suitable for cultivation. The first 
colony, Artawiya, established two 
years before the First World War in 
the territory of the powerful Mutait 
tribe —- whose sheikh, Faisal al-Du- 
wish, the renowned “King of the De 
sert,” had taken part in every one of 
Ibn Saud’s religious and political wars 
— was founded in an area blessed 
with a number of wells that were being 
used at the time only for watering sheep 
or quenching the thirst of travellers 
There were also abandoned palm grove 
and traces of fields deserted in the 
wake of past desert warfare, Artawiys 
was destined to become the most im 
portant in a network of colonies. 

Ibn Saud brought a few fellaheen 
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from neighboring villages to teach the 
Bedouin how to work the land. The 
nomads’ tents were discarded and brick 
buildings went up in their stead. A 
mosque, where the children were also 
taught the Koran and the elements of 
religion, was erected in the center of 
the village. A rifle and ammunition 
were issued to every settler, to be kept 
in an armory and handed back to the 
owner whenever Ibn Saud’s call to a 
jibad went out to the Ikbwan. 

This colonizing activity was ac- 
companied by intensive proselytizing. 
“Ulama” and preachers from among 
the Ikbwan went from Bedouin encamp- 
ment to encampment, repeating that a 
nomad cannot be a genuine Moslem 
no matter how firmly he believes in 
the tenets of Islam, because, roaming 
and leading an unsettled life, he cannot 
Observe its injunctions. Exhorting the 
Bedouin not to live and die like in- 
fidels, they threatened them with the 
fires of hell and called on them to 
come lead a pious life in the colonies. 

It is characteristic of the campaign 
that these colonies were called not 
villages or settlements but Aijra (he- 
gita). Since Muhammad left idol-wor- 
shipping Mecca to found Islam in 
Medina, this Arabic word denotes not 
merely migration but fleeing from sin, 
leaving a country under infidel rule 
and adopting a new way of life. 

To wean the Bedouin away from 
exclusive loyality to his tribe, Ibn Saud 
did his best to get members of a 
number of different tribes to settle in 
one bijra, thus accustoming them to 
transcend the bounds of narrow alleg- 
iance and hoping ultimately to instil in 
them loyalty to king and state. 


Dozens of settlements were thus set 
up, many in formerly populated sites 
that had been laid waste and abandon- 
ed in previous desert wars. Some of 
the new colonies were immediate 
failures because of disease or lack of 
adequate aid, but within four or five 
years there were something like 70 new 
settlements in the Najd. A decline set 
in soon, however, due to a number 
of external and internal factors. Some 
settlements were decimated by fever; 
in others, the wells did not yield as 
much as had been expected, and in 
those days no one thought of drilling 
wells in Saudi Arabia. What is more, 
once the Bedouin had sold their camels, 
donned white headcloths and become 
“settler brothers,” they thought it meet 
to spend most of their time praying 
and fasting and did no work on the 
land beyond what was needed to pro- 
vide for their minimal needs. The 
meager soil of the Najd grew poorer 
instead of richer and the settlers became 
a burden on Ibn Saud, who had to 
keep them going with continuous 
grants from the treasury. 

Such difficulties, writes one of the 
historians of the Wahhabite movement, 
arose “only” in peacetime. When they 
were called to the colors to fight for 
the holy cause against the surrounding 
principalities, the Brothers acquitted 
themselves splendidly, leaving only a 
few men behind to guard their families 
and their property. The trouble was 
that even before the First World War 
Arabia was more often at peace than 
at war. 


poe for ways of teaching the 
settlers the importance of regular 
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work on the land, Ibn Saud and his 
advisers again summoned religion to 
the rescue. The “wlama’’ combed the 
Koran and important religious writings 
for sayings condemning idleness and 
laziness and extolling work and action. 
Instructors and preachers went out to 
the colonies to prove to the settlers that 
Islam not only allowed but positively 
required them to go about their farm- 
ing and their crafts industriously. They 
quoted Muhammad's saying, “‘the rich 
believer is better than the poor be- 
liever,” reminding their hearers that 
the Prophet himself had led a busy life 
before Islam was revealed to him and 
that his companions and helpers work- 
ed and accumulated worldly goods 
without prejudicing their religious 
standing among the believers they ruled. 

When this effective propaganda 
achieved its object and the colonists took 
up work on the soil seriously, a new 
problem arose: the settlers would go 
out and attack the Bedouin that did 
not want to join colonies. “We may 
spill their blood and take their property 
with impunity since they refuse to re- 
form and lead the life of unbelievers,’’ 
they explained, robbing, killing and 
plundering. Ibn Saud had to convene 
a conference of wlama and notables to 
discuss ways and mea:. of putting an 
end to this plague. Resolutions were 
passed forbidding the colonists to 
declare the nomads unbelievers and to 
attack them. The most the Ikhwan 
were allowed to do was to use their 
powers of persuasion to convince the 
nomads that the Aijra represented the 
best way of leading a truly Moslem 
life: Ibn Saud did not preach coloniz- 
ation by force. 
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This land settlement movement, based 
on propagating the pure faith among 
“erring” Arabs, continued into the late 
nineteen-twenties. Statistical data are 
not available, but in 1927 the scheme 
included some 100 colonies whose total 
population has been estimated at 
100,000. In the long run, however, the 
program was handicapped not only by 
the nomad’s aversion to being confined 
to one area and forced to engage in 
work that was not to his liking but 
also by a number of contributory factors. 

One of the program’s main objects 
had been the establishment of colonies 
of loyal and devoted fighters. It was 
the Ikbwan, under such colony chiefs 
as Faisal al Duwish and Ibn Bijad, 
whom the rulers of Saudia have to 
thank for many a victory. When Ibn 
Saud had accomplished his conquest of 
the bulk of Arabia, however, he lost 
interest in the Brothers. In fact, when 
they rebelled, demanding that the king 
act in the spirit of militant Wahhabism 
by adopting, among others, a more 
active policy toward Iraq and Trans- 
jordan, he did not hesitate to destroy 
one of their most important colonies, 
Ghatghat, in the land of the ’Ataiba 
tribe. In the end he even did away 
with the Ikhwan’s leaders themselves, 
who had helped him conquer his king- 
dom but balked at his forsaking his 
extreme Bedouin and Wahhabi policy. 

Another factor was inadequate finan- 
cial aid for the colonists and the lack 
of such technical assistance as land 


clearing and the development of water 
resources, without which no settlement 
scheme could succeed. Preparing such 
arid regions as the central and eastern 
parts of the Arabian Peninsula for 
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agricultural use would have called for 
a huge organization and heavy invest- 
ment of funds. 

Finally, while it is the religious ap- 
peal that provided the impetus for the 
establishment of the colonies, not every- 
one could adjust himself to living per- 
manently under the strict discipline of 
the Wahhabi doctrine with its puritan- 
ism and its tendency to self-mortific- 
ation. 


t seems that Ibn Saud retained his in- 

terest in developing agriculture in 
his lands after the conquest of the 
Hejjaz in 1924—26 had turned Saudi 
Arabia into a large kingdom. When 
the late philanthropist, Charles Crane, 
offered to help Ibn Saud develop his 
country and sent his son-in-law, K.S. 
Twitchell, to Saudi Arabia, the monarch 
asked Twitchell, an engineer, to help 
him find water resources. Then it was 
that something went ‘‘wrong’’: huge oil 
reserves were discovered instead of 
water. 

This oil, and the legendary wealth 
it brought with it, radically altered the 
face of Saudi Arabia. The Wahhabis’ 
puritanic ideals were drowned in the 
oceans of oil. Agricultural development, 
which would require years of patient 


investment of large funds and sustained 
effort in Saudi Arabia, became super- 
fluous to Ibn Saud. He no longer re- 
quired the services of fanatical volunteer 
forces like the Settler Brothers. On the 
contrary, a network of colonies animat- 
ed by a religious ideal of modesty and 
simplicity had no place in a regime 
whose rulers build palaces and miniature 
skyscrapers for themselves and indulge 
in a life of unbelievable luxury. Such 
colonies could only endanger the very 
existence of the regime. 

We do not possess enough inform- 
ation to determine with certainty the 
position of the few tens of colonies 
that remain from the original plan to 
settle the nomads of the Arabian pe- 
ninsula on the land. It is likely that 
most of them have become villagers, 
like any others, supplying labor to the 
expanding oil economy of the Saudi 
state. A year ago the press reported a 
plan to renew the ‘“‘Ikwan’’ settlement. 
Be this as it may, the very fact 
that this settlement program, the first 
in the history of the Peninsula, was 
implemented for a time, points the way 
to one solution of the problem of mil- 
lions of nomads in such areas as Iraq, 
Syria and Jordan, all more fertile and 
more suited for settlement than the 
arid reaches of Arabia. 


When Antara the hero-soldier was asked to describe war, he made answer 


thus : 


Know, if on war you're bent, 


Its beginning’s a complaint, 


Its middle an agony, 
Its end, catastrophe. 


Collected by M. Kister 
(Translated from the Arabic 











QUESTIONNAIRE 


MIDDLE EAST TENSION — CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 


THE QUESTIONS: 


1. What, in your opinion, are the main causes of the tension in the 
Middle East ? 


2. What should the Great Powers, and particularly the United States 
of America and the Sovict Union, do in order to reduce the tension 
and to eliminate the dangers of a conflagration ? 


3. What should Israel and the Arab States, respectively, do in order 
to advance the cause of peace between themselves ? 


PIERRE COT 
Assemblee Nationale, Paris. 


7 ension in the Middle East is chiefly a result of the Cold War. It is the 

misfortune of the people of this area that they are being used by certain 
Great Powers as pawns on a chessboard. The Western Powers in particular want 
to guard the sources of the raw materials they are exploiting and from which 
they derive much profit. This is why they desire to keep the Arab world divided, 
and they exploit the resentment of the Israelis against their Arab neighbors to this 
end. The Israeli people, more than their neighbors, are in danger of becoming 
the victims of this policy. The Government of Israel would be well-advised to 
refuse to be part of such western policy and to strive to find a way to live 
peacefully with its neighbors. 

An agreement between the Great Powers seems indispensable for the establish- 
mnt of a durable and final peace in the Middle East. The Great Powers, which- 
ever they are, must come to an agreement to cease using the Middle East as a 
battleground for the Cold War, and to stop the dangerous game of competition 
and outbidding. This agreement should consist of : 

a, an undertaking to stop the delivery of arms to all the countries of the 
Middle East. 

b. the neutralization of the State of Israel and its neighboring states and 
guarantees to both Israel and the Arab States in order to make them feel equally 
secure against aggression. 

c. an agreement limiting the right of the State of Israel to carry on with 
its policy of unlimited immigration which, in the long run, is bound to become 
dangerous, as will be explained hereafter. — 

d. an agreement on the problem of Palestinian refugees who have the 
same right to independence and freedom as the Israelis. 
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e€. a minority-rights statute for the Arabs living in Israel. 

Israel has until now considered herself to be a forward bastion of western 
civilization. This is a grievous mistake. Israel must realize that as a State she 
belongs to the Middle East. She must develop the solidarity which naturally exists 
between the peoples of the same geographical area. She must make greater efforts 
to reconcile the Arab people, and to integrate herself into the life of this part 
of the world. On the other hand, the Government of Israel must renounce any 
policy of excessive and unlimited immigration. A machine explodes when its 
boiler is overheated. If the population of the State of Israel doubles its numbers 
the State will not be able to avoid the temptations of an expansionist policy. 
It will thus threaten the security of its neighbors and, sooner or later, compel the 
U.N. to revise its policies towards her in order to preserve world peace. The 
Government of Israel must proclaim in the clearest manner that it does 
not aspire to any more territory than that which the U.N. granted 
at the time Israel was created. This would provide the proof that 
Israel has renounced her policy of aggression, a proof which has become an 
absolute necessity after the operation of November 1956. Lastly, the Government 
of Israel must grant the Moslem population living in its territory a minority 
statute under international guarantee. 

On the other side, the Arab States must accept what can be termed as 
the “Israel fact.” They must recognize the State of Israel and its frontiers, and 
undertake to respect them. They must, as far as possible, forget that they were 
victims of the 1956 aggression and look forward to the future instead of backward 
to the past. A policy of a greater integration of the State of Israel in the 
Middle East, and the development of the solidarity which should exist between 
this state and its neighbors seem to me the most suitable for the interests of peace. 


ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 
House of Commons — London. 


| There are many causes of tension due to internal and external factors. Of 
* these, far and away the most dangerous is the continuing state of war 
between Israel and the Arab states. This is the flashpoint of the Middle East. 

Second is the anti-colonial struggle of the Arabs for full independence and 
the status that goes with it. This battle is largely won despite the continuing 
Algerian war, but the relationship between the oil interests and Arab states 
femains a problem. 

Thirdly, the developing industrialization and wealth of the Arab countries 
is breaking down their feudal systems and creating opportunities for revolution- 
ary political activity of a nationalist and socialist character. 

Fourthly, all the problems listed above are being intensified by the cold 
war strategy of the two power blocs. The intervention of the Soviets in the last 
two and a half years has made this very much more serious. 
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2. First of all, it is easier to see what they should not do. The present 
cynical supply of arms is making the situation much more impossible. 

Secondly, great danger lies in the uncertainty of the situation. Since the 
collapse of the Tripartite Declaration and the arrival of the Russians in the area, 
neither side has felt secure. Both sides feel that in the Jast resort the Russians 
might back the Arabs in a war on Israel, and the West might connive at a 
second preventive Sinai campaign, or its equivalent, if it was launched by Israel. 

This uncertainty and the way that the Arab-Israel conflict is being made 
to conform to the East-West pattern is an encouragement to extremists on both 
sides who can point to the worst dangers and seek popular support for their views. 

What is needed above all is a conference of Middle Eastern countries to 
which the big powers should be invited. Neither the arms question nor the 
frontier question can be settled without the consent of the peoples in the area. 
An imposed disarmament agreement would only worsen tension. Such a con- 
ference must begin with a clear statement of the rights of all peoples to live in 
independence. This would be coupled with firm guarantees for those countries 
which would include Israel. 

Thirdly, there would have to be discussion of the issues arising out of the 
armistice and the Sinai campaign. The question of refugees and passage through 
the Canal would be amongst these. 

Fourthly, such a conference would be bound to establish an economic 
development board through which all aid to the Middle East should be channelled. 
This would foster cooperation without military strings. 

Finally, some arms control machinery should be established. The right to 
national armed forces is one that can’t be denied a sovereign state. That’s very 
different from the present wildly competitive arms shipments which are a part 
of great power strategy and are not related to the actual needs of either side. 

3. The first and most important thing is to get the talks going at any 
level, either directly or through an intermediary. The possibility of direct 
negotiations with the Ba’ath Socialists is one possibility, and there are others. 
It doesn’t much matter in the first instance what is discussed so long as confidence 
can be established. This will have the double purpose of beginning the process 
of swinging public opinion in favor of a settlement and providing both sides 
with a more accurate impression of the views of the other. But even if the 
propaganda has to continue, it is better that Israeli and Arab leaders should 
know the mind of the other. 

Difficult as it is, and long as the process may be, the chances of an agree- 
ment are good. For both sides are natural neutralists with a strong anticolonial 
bias. Neither side wants to provide bases for a big power struggle and both 
have urgent development problems awaiting them. The sort of democratic 
society they both seek to create is bound to bring them together. 

But this is looking a long way ahead. It is for that very reason that a start 
should now be made. 
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U. N. ON PALESTINE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


In the following we present the conclusion of 
the excerpts from the deliberations of the 
Twelfth Session of the U.N. Special Political 
Committee, devoted to the discussion of the 
Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East, which was held in 
New York in the latter half of November 
1957. 


Mr. MAURTUA 
Peru 

...Most important was the Director's 
statement that “the work of UNRWA 
must be considered against the political 
background of the Palestine question, to 
which the refugee problem is inextric- 
ably linked’ (paragraph 92). The Di- 
rector reported that the great mass of 
the refugees remained opposed to 
certain types of self-support projects 
which they considered would mean per- 
manent resettlement and the abandon- 
ment of hope of repatriation or com- 
pensation in accordance with paragraph 
11 of General Assembly resolution 
194 (III), a stand in which they were 
in general supported by the Arab host 
Governments . . . 

It was obvious that such an inflex- 
ible attitude, reflected also in the im- 
portant speech of the representative of 
Saudi Arabia would not help to solve 
the problem. Unilateral formulas were 
never helpful, particularly where many 


different interests were at stake. There 
had been many changes since the prob- 
lem was first brought up in the 
United Nations. For example, as one 
of the previous speakers had pointed 
out, much of the abandoned property 
had been replaced by new property 
and the procedure of simply reinstalling 
the former owners might produce a 
problem as critical as that it 
intended to solve. 


was 


In the view of his delegation, the 
circumstances called for the 
submission of the whole of the problem 
to the parties concerned for negotiations 
completely divorced from political bias 
and guided only by the interests of the 
refugees themselves. Such negotiations 
would be in keeping with Article 33, 
paragraph 1 of the Charter. They could 
be conducted by the parties themselves 
or through third Powers. No progress 
could result from automatic lining-up 
in opposing political camps. Refusal to 
recognize the State of Israel, on the 
one hand, and the prima facie rejec- 
tion of the claims of the refugees on 
the other, were bound to produce a 
hopeless deadlock. To rely on UNRWA 
to cope with the resulting situation 
was merely to postpone a solution. The 
Agency was the expression of the 
devotion of the United Nations to 


present 
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humanitarian principles and was a 
credit to the staff which served it in 
a spirit of self-sacrifice. However, it 
could never solve the basic problem. 

His delegation entertained the hope 
that the Government of Israel would 
modify its position of refusing to deal 
with the question of repatriation or 
compensation. Negotiations on those 
lines, while not solving all the problems 
connected with the so-called Palestine 
question, could have a most beneficial 
effect on the disturbed political situa- 
tion in the Near East. Pending the 
outcome of such negotiations, UNRWA 
would continue with its present func- 
tions and, in addition, provide any 
assistance requested by the negotiating 
parties. 

Accordingly, the Peruvian delegation 
ventured to suggest that direct or in- 
direct negotiations between the parties 
might determine the natural boundaries 
of the problem considered as a whole, 
in other words, from the political, legal 
and economic points of view, and might 
work out formulas of settlement with 
a view to determining, inter alia (1) 
if possible, appropriate forms of re- 
patriation; (2) rules for compensation: 
whether compensation should accompany 
or supplement repatriation, or whether 
compensation should be substituted for 
repatriation and in what circumstances; 
(3) the kind of international assistance 
required to finance the compensation of 
the refugees entitled to compensation 
and resettling in other countries; and 
(4) the kind of international assistance 
required for the resettlement of a 
certain number of refugees in the host 
countries. 
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Mr. HAIKAL 
Jordan 

...In the year under review, UNRWA 
had expended only two dollars per 
month on each refugee: one dollar on 
administration, shelter and education, 
and one dollar, incredible as it might 
seem, on food. The Director had point- 
ed out in his report that in order to 
protect the expenditure for relief, the 
Agency had had to halt most new 
construction and to refrain from in- 
troducing improvements in standards of 
relief proposed by him, endorsed by 
the Advisory Commission and accepted 
by the General Assembly. Furthermore, 
he had informed the Committee that 
insufficient financial support of 
UNRWA in the current year might 
necessitate the closing down of a large 
number of schools. That was a matter 
of deep concern to his country because 
more than one half of the population 
of the refugee camps in Jordan were 
under the age of fifteen. The closing 
of schools would deprive hundreds of 
thousands of children of the benefits 
of education in their formative years, 
and have the most serious repercussions 
on the social and political life of the 
area... 

There was no reason why the Arab 
properties in Israel should continue to 
be exploited by Israelis who were en- 
joying undisturbed the fruit of thei 
aggression, terrorism and confiscation, 
while the owners of the property were 
compelled to live on charity. It was 
most urgent that a commission should 
be established for the custodianship of 
Arab property in Israel. A United 
Nations custodianship commission 


should be given the responsibility of 
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administering and supervising the 
maintenance of the property, collecting 
Arab revenue in Israel and distribut- 
ing it for the benefit of the refugees 
until a definite settlement was reached 
on the Palestine question... 

Turning to the question of the report 
and the solution of the refugee problem, 
he did not agree that if it should 
prove possible to settle the refugee 
problem through economic measures the 
Palestine question would to all intents 
and purposes be solved. As he had 
said earlier in the General Assembly, 
the refugee problem was only a part 
of the Palestine question, which was 
political in mature and had to be con- 
sidered in its three main aspects: the 
territorial aspect, the problem of the 
tefugees and the problem of com- 
pensation. 

In his view, it was because an 
attempt to settle the refugee problem 
had been made without first tackling 
the territorial aspect of the problem 
that no success had been achieved. 
Israel was occupying 60 per cent of 
that part of Palestine which the United 
Nations had decided should remain 
Arab, an area which could accommod- 
ate about half the Arab refugees. If 
that area of Palestine were returned 
to its rightful owners — and there were 
no legal grounds for its continued 
Occupation by Israel — the remaining 
half million Arab refugees could then 
be offered the alternatives of repatria- 
tion or individual compensation... 

If necessary, he was prepared at a 
later stage to produce evidence to refute 
the argument advanced by the Zionists 
and their supporters that the Palestine 
tefugees were not entitled to repatria- 


tion or compensation, on the grounds 
that they had abandoned their home- 
land and property at the instigation of 
their own leaders and following aggres- 
sion by the Arab States. Neither con- 
tention was true. 

Nor was there any truth in the 
Zionist argument that the Palestine 
refugees could not return to their 
homeland because Israel had not the 
space to absorb them... Mr. Ben-Gurion 
had stated that there was room in Israel 
for 8 million additional Zionist immi- 
grants.* 

The Palestine refugees were the 
victims of the policy which had created 
the State of Israel, a policy imposed 
on the Arab Near East without the 
Palestine Arabs being consulted. As 
the Director of UNRWA had pointed 
out in his report, the refugees would 
never relinquish their right to repatria- 
tion and to their property in Israel... 

Arab fears had to be considered in 
the light of that historical development 
and in the context of Zionist aims, as 
defined by its leaders. Israel’s Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion, had not only 
repeatedly declared that the present 
boundaries of Israel included only a 
part of the contemplated greater Zion- 
ist State; he had also stated that the 
final goal could not be reached unless 
many millions of Zionists emigrated 
to Israel. In the summer of 1956 he 
had stated that Israel could absorb 8 
million Jews and that he anticipated 
that 4 million would arrive in the 
near future. It was obvious that such 


* These and other figures mentioned con- 
cerning plans for Jewish immigration 
are discussed in an editorial note at the 
end of the debate. 
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numbers could not be absorbed within 
the existing boundaries of the State. 
In the circumstances, his delegation 
requested the General Assembly to 
consider the questions raised by un- 
restricted Zionist immigration and, as 
a matter of urgency, to establish inter- 
national control of that immigration. 
Israel had already indicated that it 
would oppose such a move on the 
ground of infringement of its sovereign 
rights. But today there were many 
universally-recognized limitations on the 
sovereign rights of States, and Israel 
itself had agreed to the limitation of 


those rights when it accepted the 
Charter and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


Israel also maintained that interna- 
tional control of Zionist immigration 
was not acceptable because it would 
constitute interference with Israel’s 
national policies. It had, however, to 
be remembered that Israel’s leaders 
were not only servants of the State but 
also, in their capacity as Zionists, ser- 
vants and tools of the Zionist move- 
ment, a supra-national institution. The 
policy of mass immigration of Zion- 
ists, which Israel supported, was at 
the root of the country’s opposition to 
the repatriation of Palestinian refugees, 
and the continuance of that policy con- 
stituted a serious threat to world peace. 

Summing up, he put forward the 
following points as essential to the 
solution of the refugee problem and 
the restoration of tranquility in the 
area: 1) the setting up of a United 
Nations commission for the custodian- 
ship of Arab property in Israel; 2) the 
return to the Arabs of that part of 
Palestine which the United Nations 
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had decided should remain Arab 
territory; 3) the repatriation of those 
refugees who wished to return to their 
homes, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of General Assembly resolution 
194 (II1); 4) the payment of com- 
pensation to refugees choosing not to 
return, as provided for in the same 
resolution; and 5) the establishment of 
international control of Zionist immi- 
gration into Israel. 


Mr. RODRIGUEZ-FABREGAT 
Uruguay 

...During the discussion of the refugee 
problem, some delegations had rejected 
the spirit of human solidarity with 
which Uruguay was deeply imbued, and 
instead of seeking to raise the level of 
contributions or to solve the problem by 
means of conciliation, had concentrated 
upon allocating the blame for the pre- 
sent situation. That attitude was an in- 
justice to those delegations which were 
seriously concerned to preserve peace and 
harmony. The allegation had been made 
that responsibility for the Palestine re- 
fugee problem and the concomitant 
unrest in the Middle East rested squarely 
on those delegations which had voted 
in favor of the partition of Palestine 
in 1947 and had thus assisted at the 
birth of Israel. The Uruguayan delega- 
tion had been one of them; and it still 
maintained that the decision had been 
right. It should not be forgotten, when 
discussing the misfortunes of the nearly 
1 million Arab refugees, that more than 
6 million Jews, including 1.5 million 
children, had been sacrificed to racial 
discrimination before and during the 
Second World War. It was not unrealistic 


to appeal to Israel and to the Arab 
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States, as peace-loving and freedom- 
loving States, to settle their differences 
— it was a very important contribution 
to human solidarity. The United States’ 
representative had made such an appeal 
and Uruguay endorsed it wholeheartedly. 

According to General Assembly re- 
solution 181 (II) on the partition of 
Palestine, two equal and independent 
States, one Arab and one Jewish, were 
to have arisen in the place of the for- 
mer Mandated Territory and lived and 
worked in peace side by side. The 
Jewish State, the State of Israel, had 
proclaimed its independence, but the 
Arab State in Palestine had never be- 
come a sovereign State. Instead, war was 
declared on the infant State of Israel 
by its neighbors, and hostilities had 
broken out among peoples who had 
lived together peacefully for a long 
time. Like all wars, that conflict had 
caused great misery and sacrifice on 
both sides. 

Both the Arab and the Jewish cultures 
had made great contributions to civi- 
lization, particularly to the civilization of 
Spain out of which the New World 
was born. The Uruguayan delegation 
hoped profoundly that Arabs and Jews 
would settle their differences and estab- 
lish a lasting peace. As long as there was 
no true peace in Palestine but only a 
cease-fire, the refugee problem of the 
Middle East would subsist. Some dele- 
gations had charged that it was neither 
necessary nor desirable for the dispersed 
Jews of the world to return to their 
ancient homeland; yet those same de- 
legations insisted that the Arab refugees 
must be allowed to return to Palestine. 
The Uruguayan delegation believed that 
cach community was entitled to its own 


land — as defined in the General 
Assembly resolution. Moreover, by no 
means all the Jewish masses that had 
flowed into Palestine had done so at 
the behest of the Israel Goverment — 
they too had been forced to take refuge 
from violence which they had never 
sought. 


Mr. JUNG 
India 

...Pending an adequate solution of the 
refugee problem, the United Nations 
had a duty to continue to shoulder the 
burden of relief and rehabilitation, and 
that duty devolved primarily on those 
who had so enthusiastically rushed into 
a decision while fully aware of its prob- 
able consequences. It was mainly to that 
decision that the present situation owed 
its origin. The decision to create two 
separate States in Palestine, taken by a 
majority of the United Nations against 
the opposition of the majority of the 
people of Palestine at a time when they 
were not able to exercise their voice in 
freedom, was of itself an important 
factor. 

Reference had been made in the de- 
bate to the undeniable fact that refugees 
in other parts of the world had been 
integrated into host countries. So far 
as the case of India and Pakistan was 
concerned, there was a very great differ- 
ence between the division of the Indian 
sub-continent and the partition of Pa- 
lestine. The former had occurred with 
the consent and approval of the major 
political parties concerned and of the 
United Kingdom Government. Integra- 
tion had taken place because there was 
a willingness on both sides, which had 
sprung from the mutually agreed divi- 
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sion. That had not happened in Pales- 
tine. In fact, the reverse had happened. 
He recalled that India, as a member 
of the Special Committee on Palestine, 
had opposed the plan of partition, and 
had favoured the creation of a federated 
Arab State with the areas predominant- 
ly Jewish and predominantly Moslem 
forming units in a single federation. It 
had also opposed immigration and had 
endeavored to separate the problem of 
the future of Palestine from that of 
the persecuted Jews of Europe, who had 
the sympathy of the whole world, in- 
cluding the Arabs at the time. It had 
been, and still was, the view of his 
delegation that the countries most 
sympathetic to the plight of the Jews 
should have been the first to offer their 
own wide spaces instead of foisting 
a people on an unwilling land. The 
problem under discussion had been 
created by the conversion of a minority 
into a majority and the displacement 
of a majority outside its own country. 
That was the origin of the problem 
and of the bitterness and strong feelings 
which to outsiders might appear to be 
unreasonable. It was therefore somewhat 
naive to quote documents which, even 
if not one-sided, had been prepared by 
outsiders and not by the people directly 
involved. Apart from the question of 
rights and wrongs and of past history, 
the problem could not be divorced from 
the present inclinations of the refugees 
themselves. The Director of UNRWA 
had again reported that they wished to 
return to their homeland, and it was 
not for outsiders to say what was best 
for the refugees. The Committee had 
been told by a previous speaker that 
there was a fairly unanimous expression 


of opinion by various authors and in- 
stitutions in various countries in favor 
of integration as such. He was bound 
to say that there were some Members | 
of the United Nations — leaving aside _ 
Israel and the Arab States — which 
did not altogether favor the kind of 
integration that had been urged. 

He wished to make it quite clear 
that his delegation was in favor of 
integration, but only after the wishes 
of the refugees had been ascertained. | 
There was a great deal of difference 
between forcing the refugees to in 
tegrate and asking them first whether 
they wished to go back or preferred 
compensation. Even apart from the 
commitment in General Assembly te- 
solution 194 (III), it was the inherent 
right of a refugee to return to his own 
country. Moreover, the Indian delega- 
tion did not believe that all the argu: | 
ments against returning would not be 
taken into account by a refugee when 
he made his choice. 

While his delegation did not min- 
imize the sovereign right of a Gover: | 
ment to decide on the admission of 
people into its own country, it com 
sidered that there was a possibility — 
so far rejected, admittedly — for the | 
United Nations to set up machinery 
by which certain things could be done | 
simultaneously. The refugees should be 
consulted, and simultaneously offered 
compensation and, if necessary, explana 
tions. Of course, no refugee would be 
allowed to go back to his country ui 
less he accepted the constitution of that 
country. He could only return if he 
wished to live in peace and accommods | 
tion with his neighbors. If there wa 
any fear of subversion, reasonable safe 
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guatds could be agreed upon to ensure 
against it. 

Such a solution required the coopera- 
tion of Israel. Although it was easy 
to ascribe the situation to decisions taken 
by others, the sole beneficiary of those 
decisions and of the whole situation 
was the State of Israel, which, as a 
newcomer in the Near East, could 
certainly take steps likely to lead, if 
not to the solution of the larger prob- 
lem, at least to an ultimate solution 
of the problem of the refugees. He 
had read with satisfaction the report 
of the Conciliation Commission con- 
cerning the return to the Arab refugees 
by the Government of Israel of their 
blocked accounts and deposits. That was 
a step in the right direction, but much 
more was necessary. He therefore felt 
bound to express his delegation’s dis- 
appointment at the change, reported by 
the Conciliation Commission, in the 
attitude of the Israel Government 
towards the question of compensation. 
His delegation had hoped that by the 
time of the present debate there would 
be a clear indication of willingness to 
pay compensation. The representative 
of Israel had said that the matter would 
be viewed by his Government in the 
context only of economic and financial 
considerations, but he had then pro- 
ceeded to quote from a document re- 
ferring to several other questions, in- 
duding the Suez Canal and the ques- 
tion of belligerency. There appeared to 
be some contradiction in that presenta- 
tion of the position, and he hoped he 
had misunderstood the representative of 
Israel. 


His delegation felt that to wait until 


a solution was found to the political 
problem would be a gamble with lives; 
however bleak the prospects after 
the events of the past year, there should 
be an attempt made to deal with the 
refugee problem by itself. His delega- 
tion was convinced that the payment 
of compensation was a matter of 
tight, and not a concession. It was 
even more convinced that, although the 
United Nations could not impose a de- 
cision on any independent State, there 
should be a move on the part of Israel, 
as a newcomer in an Arab region, to 
rehabilitate itself by actions which 
would remove some of the underlying 
causes of trouble including the bitter- 
ness felt by the refugees. It had been 
said that in some instances, action taken 
by Israel had produced no results. He 
firmly believed that no amount of 
political manoeuvring could obliterate 
the effects which the right action could 
have on populations, peoples and Go- 
vernments in spite of their differences. 
That was the standard by which the 
question of compensation and repatria- 
tion should be judged. Without these 
two essential elements it would be 
impossible to approach a solution of 
the refugee problem. 

He hoped that the views of his de- 
legation would be well received by the 
parties concerned and that the time 
would soon come when both Arab and 
Israel statesmanship would realize the 
need for emerging from a situation 
which left the refugees no hope what- 
ever of a solution and endangered the 
peace of the Middle East and of the 
whole world. 
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Mr. ZARUBIN 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

..The resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on 29 November 
1947 made it clear that the Arabs living 
in Palestine would not be obliged to 
leave their homes. The General Assemb- 
ly had always recognized that the 
Arabs should retain the right to live 
in the territory of the State of Israel, 
if they had been settled there pre- 
viously. 

... However, nine years had passed and 
the decisions of the General Assembly 
were still not being applied. More than 
900,000 Arab refugees, driven from 
their homeland, continued to live in 
poverty in the territory of Israel's 
neighbors. Each year the General 
Assembly examined the report of the 
Relief and Works Agency established 
in 1949 and adopted resolutions, but 
the solution of the problem had been 
brought no closer. The Agency re- 
cognized that the refugee question could 
not be settled until the refugees’ claim 
to repatriation had been satisfied, and 
until they had been assured of the 
possibility of providing for their needs 
through their own work. 

The Israel Government had obstin- 
ately refused to permit the repatriation 
of the Arab refugees or to grant them 
compensation, in spite of the repeated 
requests of the General Assembly. The 
leading circles of Israel bore a heavy 
responsibility in that connection... 

In its resolution 1018(XI1), the Gen- 
eral Assembly noted that repatriation 
or compensation of the refugees had 
not been effected, that no substantial 
progress had been made in the pro- 
gramme for the reintegration of the 
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refugees, and that their situation con- 
tinued to be a matter of serious con- 
cern. All the peoples of the world 
supported the just claims of the Arab 
refugees. At the Bandung Conference, 
the Asian and African countries had 
clearly proclaimed the rights of the 
Palestine Arabs and had called for the 
application of the United Nations re- 
solutions on the Palestine question. 
The Relief and Works Agency had 
tried to solve the question of the re- 
fugees by resettling them in the Arab 
countries neighboring Palestine, but that 
was not a satisfactory solution because 
it tended to perpetuate a de facto situa- 
tion that was the result of unjust acts 
perpetrated by Israel against the Arab 
population of Palestine, and it was in- 
acceptable to both the refugees and the 
Arab States. 

The Soviet delegation considered that 
the activities of the Agency and the 
present system of assistance to the re- 
fugees could not replace the definitive 
solution envisaged in the resolutions of 
the General Assembly. It was convinced 
that the Arab refugees of Palestine 
should be given the opportunity to re- 
turn to their homes and that the deci- 
sions of the General Assembly concern- 
ing compensation for those who pre- 
ferred not to be repatriated should be 
applied. 


Mr. EBAN 
Israel 

Outlining the background of the 
problem, he asserted that it was the 
direct result of the war of aggression 
launched by the Arab States against 
Israel in 1947-1948. On the very day 
of Israel’s Declaration of Independence 
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the armed forces of Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Iraq, supported by con- 
tingents from Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
had attacked the new State of Israel. 
Incited by the leaders of the neighbor- 
ing countries, demoralized by the flight 
of their own leaders and desiring to 
escape the horrors of war, hundreds of 
thousands of Palestine Arabs had sought 
refuge in the Arab countries. By De- 
cember 1948 the aggression had been 
repelled and relative calm had been re- 
established in the area. The con- 
sequences of that war of aggression, 
however, would make themselves felt 
for a long time to come. Now the 
countries which had created that situa- 
tion disclaimed responsibility for it. 
The international community had the 
fight to insist that they should make 
their full contribution to the solution 
of the problem they had created. It was 
not natural that the problem should 
remain so long unsettled. The refugee 
question was not peculiar to the Near 
East. Since 1945 military and_ political 
conflicts in different parts of the world 
had caused the exodus from their 
countries of 40 million human beings. 
In almost every case the problem of 
refugees had been resolved by their 
integration into the host countries, none 
of which had opposed that solution. 
The problem of the Palestine Arab re- 
fugees was the only one which had 
not yet been settled in that manner and 
the sole reason was that the Arab 
countries were opposed to its solution 
for political reasons. The problem was 
not insoluble but the Arab States had 
decided that it should not be solved, 
and it would continue to exist until they 
changed their attitude. 


The UNRWA report indicated that 
relations between the Agency and the 
host countries had improved. Never- 
theless, those countries continued to 
obstruct the movement of the Arab 
refugees who sought integration within 
their frontiers. It would be in the in- 
terests of the host countries to absorb 
the refugees into their expanding 
economies and by doing so they would 
contribute in a large measure to the 
solution of the problem. But it was 
their policy to perpetuate and exacerbate 
the conflict between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

Two ways of solving the problem of 
the Palestine Arab refugees had been 
proposed : repatriation and integration. 

Repatriation would entail the return 
of several hundred thousand Arab re- 
fugees to the only non-Arab country 
in the area, a country whose cultural 
and social environment was alien to 
their traditions and mentality, a country 
which they had been taught to hate and 
were resolved to destroy. It was hard 
to conceive of a more reckless solution 
or one more fraught with danger. Israel 
was not prepared to accept the con- 
sequences of such a solution... 

The second solution, which was back- 
ed by world opinion, was the integra- 
tion of the refugees into the Arab 
countries. Integration into the host 
countries had been the solution for all 
other refugee problems of the present 
generation. The Arab world with its 
vast territories, its mineral resources, its 
great rivers as yet unharnessed, its 
fertile land as yet uncultivated and its 
swiftly expanding sources of economic 
wealth could easily absorb a relatively 
small additional population. Israel had 








absorbed 450,000 Jewish refugees from 
Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Yemen. Their 
exodus had created in those countries 
a void which could well be filled by 
zefugees from Palestine. The conflicts 
in the Near East had given rise to a 
twofold movement of population: the 
Jewish population of the Arab countries 
had gone to Israel while the Arabs of 
Israel had gone to the Arab countries 
in the area. Israel had made great 
efforts and sacrifices to integrate the 
newcomers into its economy but the 
Arab countries had, on the contrary, 
deliberately obstructed the integration 
of the Arab refugees into their 
economies. 

That point of view was not peculiar 
to the Government of Israel. It was 
shared by the United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission and by many 
Governments, spiritual leaders, parlia- 
mentarians, historians and sociologists 
in every country. For that reason the 
Israel Government had to express re- 
servations with regard to any suggestion 
of allowing the refugees a choice be- 
tween settlement in Israel and reintegra- 
tion in the Arab world. The Israel 
Government believed that the resettle- 
ment of Arab refugees in Israel would 
be very dangerous, and could not en- 
courage them to opt for frustration, 
tragedy and conflict. He feared that, 
after the indoctrination to which they 
had been subjected for nine years and 
the incitement by Arab political leaders 
and newspapers, there could be little 
doubt that the refugees would opt for 
repatriation. Incidentally, the suggestion 
of a choice between repatriation and 
integration was also questionable from 
the viewpoint of legal principles: it 
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assumed the rights of individuals but 
ignored the rights of sovereign States, 
In any case, the Israel delegation was 
convinced that all United Nations 
organs should be more consistent in 
proclaiming that the solution of the 
refugee problem lay in integration and 
not in repatriation. No less important 
was the duty of the United Nations to 
apply its moral influence towards an 
acceptance by the refugees of the 
realities of the situation. 

Turning to the question of Israel's 
part in the solution of the problem, 
he said that Israel had striven all along 
to relieve the distress of the refugees. 
Until 1952, thousands of Arabs, dis- 
placed from their homes in Israel 
during the war of 1948, had been 
maintained at UNRWA’s expense in 
Israel. Since then, Israel had integrated 
them and had thus become the first 
country to integrate displaced Arabs. 
The total number of Arab refugees 
integrated by Israel into its economy 
was 48,500. If, in proportion to their 
own population and area, the Arab 
countries had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the refugees on their own soil, 
the whole problem would have  dis- 
appeared, The United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission had paid a 
warm tribute to Israel’s action in rc 
leasing bank accounts to the value of 
$8 million in favor of Arab refugees. 
At the tenth session of the General 
Assembly the Israel delegation had 
reiterated its Government's undertak- 
ing to pay compensation for abandoned 
lands as a contribution to Arab refugee 
resettlement. The Israel Government 
had responded affirmatively to a sugges- 
tion by the Secretary of State of the 
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United States under which an interna- 
tional loan would be made to enable 
Israel to discharge that undertaking. It 
was evident, of course, that the payment 
of compensation would have to be 
accompanied by the solution of certain 
problems relating to the compensation 
itself. Israel did not, however, make 
that issue dependent on any non- 
financial or non-economic considera- 
tions. The Arab States could hardly 
expect to be able to strangle Israel 
economically and at the same time 


Editorial Note 


Some of the participants in the debate on the 
refugee question have quoted numbers and 
“official” statements which are not in keeping 
with actual fact. The editors feel it their 
duty to make the following remarks in cor- 
rection: 

1. After examining the various Israel 
Government pronouncements on the boundary 
question, the editors found no document 
declaring that the Government of Israel does 
not see the ‘Armistice Borders” as final 
or that it desires to enlarge them. On the 
contrary, various official Statements have made 
it clear that the Government of Israel sees 
the borders as final. At various times it has 
been stated, as self-evident, that upon the 
signing of a peace treaty, certain changes 
might be made in order to relieve the suf- 
fering of inhabitants whose lands and dwell- 
ings are separated by the present border. 

’ 


make claims on Israel's financial 
capacity for the payment of vast sums 
in compensation. The heart of the 
problem, however, was clearly not the 
payment of compensation to the re- 
fugees but their final resettlement. But 
there could be no solution to that prob- 
lem unless the Arab States abandoned 
resistance to integration. When they 
modified their attitude, Israel would 
not fail to make its due and just con- 
tribution to the problem of the Pales- 
tine refugees. 


2. The absorptive capacity has not and 
cannot be determined at any definite number 
of millions of people, since this is dependent 
on a number of factors: the development of 
resources and solar energy, general world 
technology, etc. In any case, the possibility 
of absorbing 8 million people, quoted by 
one of the speakers, was never stated by 
any responsible authority as an investigated 
fact. 

3. No governmental authority has declared 
the possibility of absorbing two million Jews 
within two years. On the other hand, it is 
known that official circles have spoken of 
the aim to increase the population by one 
million within the next ten years. This 
additional million will be composed in half by 
natural increase and in half by immigra- 
tion. The plan, therefore, is to absorb one- 
half million individuals within the coming 
ten years and not two million within two 
years. 
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ANCIENT ARAB MUSIC 


Vr little is known about Pre-Islamic 
music. The scarce material at our 
disposal today is drawn mainly from 
sources published after the eighth cen- 
tury. The pre-Islamic Arab led a restless 
nomadic life, with no fixed property 
to bind him to the land, so that nothing 
has remained from which we might 
learn about his culture and achieve- 
ments as we have of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, Canaanites and Hebrews who left 
valuable facts in their relics and in- 
scriptions. 

During that early stage the nomadic 
Arab was familiar only with simple 
melodies, without much elaboration or 
fixed harmony. He preferred singing 
without instrumental accompaniments. 
His melodies were melancholy, express- 
ing his feelings of desolation and long- 
ing in the wide desert. The music was 
very close to the chanting of recitative 
poetry; poetry and music were closely 
related and most of the singers were 





SUHYL RADWAN of Nazareth is a graduate 
of the “Seminar Hakibutzim’’ (Kibbutz Teach- 
ers’ Seminary), where he studied music. He 
was the first Arab student to study in this 
Seminary. He is now a teacher of music in 
the government schools in Nazareth. 


also poets (like the minstrels in Europe 
at a later period). This was the situa- 
tion over a long period of time, con- 
tinuing even after the rise of Islam, 
when the composer's main concern be- 
came the elaboration of sentimental 
words in romantic poetry. It has even 
been said that the Arab’s attachment to 
words caused the slow development of | 
music. 

Elegies, which were usually sung by 
groups of “mourners,” were popular 
during the pre-Mohammedan period. 
Public singing was generally practiced 
more by women than by men. 

It is believed that the sounds uttered 
by the nomads in urging their camels 
forward were the origin of the Arabic 
song: simple monotonous sounds utter- 
ed according to the Rajaz tempo which 
is supposed to be the sound of the 
camel's hooves beating on the sand | 
The speed at which these sounds wert 
rendered was later fixed by the help 
of the tambourine. The best-known 
movements were as follows : 


_ 
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© Aln'sb: songs of the caravans, 


© Sanad: slow, heavy singing of 
monotonous tunes, 
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¢ Hajaz: light song, particularly for 
dances. 

The Arabs’ isolation in the Peninsula 
did not prevent them from coming into 
contact with the neighboring cultures. 
The orientalist, Farmer, was of the 
opinion that the Arabs’ contacts with 
their neighbors started as early as the 
times of the Assyrians, Phoenicians and 
Hebrews. 

Al Hira (South Iraq) was an im- 
portant center. It was there that Nathr 
ibn Al-Harth learned the art of the 
lute which he later taught to the in- 
habitants of Mecca. 

Arabic music did not develop much 
during the period of the rise of Islam. 
It was a time of struggle between the 
new faith and the old beliefs and the 
Moslems were occupied in conquering 
new regions and in propagating their 
faith. Nevertheless, the attitude of the 
Prophet Mohammed and of his suc- 
cessors to music was not at all negative. 
Ali was very enthusiastic in encourag- 
ing the study of the sciences and the 
arts, including poetry and music. Two 
gitl singers of that time, Rea’a and Azt 
Almila, became quite famous. Their 
musical meetings were attended by the 
nobility and artists, one of whom, 
Hasan ibn Thabit, was known as the 
Prophet’s poet. 

Bilal ibn Rigah (died in 641) was 
famous for his rich voice. He was the 
son of an Abyssinian slave woman and 
the first of the Abyssinians to adopt 
the Mohammedan faith. He was also 
the first Mwezzin (caller to prayer). 
Another musical artist of the period, 
Tuwais (632—705), who was a pioneer 
in the utilization of the tambourine to 
«company the song, adopted the style 


of singing of the Persian captives in 
Medina, the famous Islamic city. The 
tambour, which had been brought from 
Kharasan, became very popular. 


he conquest of Syria and the rise of 

the Umayyad dynasty gave a further 
impetus to the evolution of Arabic 
music. One Arab musician, Said ibn 
Misja’a, copied the songs and tunes of 
the Roman, Persian and ‘Turkish 
captives who worked and sang as slaves 
in the royal palaces. Misja’a was 
distinguished by his sharp sense of 
hearing and he very soon adopted the 
new melodies, adding Arabic words. 
He went to Syria and Persia in person 
in order to absorb the music, which 
was considered to be more refined than 
the Arabic, from its native sources. He 
was followed by ibn Surayj and ibn 
Muhriz who worked in a 
manner. 

The Arab state in Alsham (Syria) 
was more a political than a religious 
one. Most of its rulers had little in- 
terest in religion and were given over 
almost entirely to wine and hunting. 
Muawiya I* was the first ruler to 
pay proper attention to the promotion 
of Arabic music, ordering the transla- 
tion of some valuable Greek works in 
that field. As a matter of fact most of 
the Arab rulers favored music and 
singing and some of them, like Yazid 
and Walid ibn Yazid, the latter of 
whom played the flute, were musicians 
themselves. 

Both the Persian and the Greek 
cultures contributed to ancient Arabic 


similar 


* The founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
reigned from 661—680 
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music; under their: influence poetry and 
song became advanced arts and musical 
composition took on various new styles 
and harmonies: the light and the heavy 
styles, the modulation and the Ramal. 
Arabic singers attained great fame, some 
of them enjoying the favor of kings 
and earning great wealth. 

Persian terms such as “barbet’’ for 
lute and “‘fret’’ to designate the finger’s 
position on the lute, made their appear- 
ance in the terminology. The original 
names of the first and fourth strings 
of the harp were exchanged for Persian 
ones: zir and bum, while the second 
and third strings retained their Arabic 
names. It is possible that the change in 
the names came as a result of the 
changes in the tonic scale itself. The 
original Arabic scale — C-D-G-A, — 
was changed to the Persian A-D-G-C. 

During the same period many books 
on music were composed, including the 
“Book of Tunes” by Junis the Writer 
which served Al-Isfahani as a reference 
when he wrote his famous work “Kitab 
al Aghan” (The Book of Songs). 

The Golden Age of ancient Arabic 
music came during the reign of the 
Abbasid dynasty (750—1258). The 
capital was moved to Baghdad, the city 
which played an important role in Arab 
history as the birthplace of a new 
Arabic culture. The art of music reach- 
ed new heights, especially among the 
higher and middle classes, and Arabic 
classical music made its appearance. The 
music of this period was the property 
of the aristocrats alone; no music is 
known to have been written for the 
common people. The musical perform- 
ances were usually held in the palaces 
of the Khalifa, the princes and the 
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nobility. The singing was performed 


by a single vocalist accompanied by one | 


or many instruments. According to 


another style, the singer sang a certain | 


melody with words taken from a rhym- 
ed poem; he was then succeeded by a 


second singer who performed other | 


parts of the same piece, followed by 
a third and so on. 

In the presence of Khalifa al-Ma’mun 
the singing was usually performed by 
a group of twenty cantatrices accom- 
panied by eighty instruments; it is related 
that a group of one hundred players 
on different musical instruments would 
join together in the parties held by 
al-Rashid. The singers’ lives were sub- 
pect to the whims of the Khalifa and 
they often suffered his rage and 
vengeance for the slightest errors. On 
the other hand many won fame and 
wealth at the hands of the Khalifa. 

Arabic music made long strides 
forward. New movements and harmon- 
ies were developed and many tones 
were traced in a single note. The music- 
al instruments became more diversified 
and quite popular. The principles of 
Arabic music were now put down on 
paper and a struggle between old and 
new styles came into being. 

Ibrahim al-Mousily (742—803) was 
a representative of the old school who 
held fast to tradition. He was, however, 
the first Arab to discover the use of 
measure and metre in music and found- 
ed his own school which was later 
carried on by his son Ishaq. The clash 
with the old school came in the person 
of the founder of the new trend in 
Arab music, Ibrahim al-Mahdi, who 
rebelled against al-Mousily and estab- 
lished a school that dissented from the 
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conventional principles of music and 
singing. He performed simple and 
natural songs which were easy to re- 
member, and mocked Ishaq ibn Ibra- 
him for clinging to the old. 

Like the Romans, the Arabs studied 
the Greek theories of music through 
the translated works. They had a 
thorough knowledge of Greek culture 
and understood the original works well 
without committing the errors of the 
westerners. They built their musical 
compositions according to the compound 
modes of Greek music, adding to them 
from their own theories. 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim (767—850) was 
the first, after Junis the Writer, to 
compile and explain the principles of 
Arabic music in several books, one of 
the most distinguished of which was 
called “The Great Book of Songs.” He 
was followed by al-Khalil ibn Ahmd 
whose major works were “The Book 
of Tunes” and “Harmony of Sounds.” 
They were succeeded by al-Kindi (died 
in 874) who wrote many books on 
singing, vocal sounds, musical instru- 
ments and measures, and the integra- 
tion of poetry and music. 


Drire the Arab reign in Andalusia 
music flourished even more than it 
had in Baghdad. Ziriab, a noted singer 
and pupil of Ibrahim al-Mousily, left 
Baghdad for Spain in the year 821 and 
there established a school of music un- 
der the patronage of the Khalifa, Its 
graduates, among whom were musi- 


cians like al-Faribi, al-Asfahani, ibn 
Zydan, Enock, Mozes and abu Bakr, 
were later to be celebrated in the world 
of Arabic music. Zyriab brought the 
Persian system of teaching music to 
Spain. (Persian and Arabic were the 
basic languages for musical instruction 
until the fourteenth century.) He also 
added a new string to the lute. In ad- 
dition to the school in Cordova, other 
schools for music were established in 
Valencia and Toledo. 

The Arabic ‘overture’, which was 
first developed in Spain in a fresh poe- 
tic style, greatly influenced the trouba- 
dors during the Middle Ages. Andalu- 
sian Arabic music as a whole had a re- 
markable influence on Europe in the 
field of music in general and in the 
building of musical instruments in par- 
ticular. 

Arabs believed in the curative power 
of music, especially in its calming ef- 
fect on the mind. They also adhered 
to an interesting theory which connect- 
ed music with astrology in a compound 
system and which was supposed to have 
power to restore health. 

The decline of the Arab reign in 
Spain brought in its wake the loss of 
all the Arabic musical theories. From 
that period on Arabs have practiced 
music mainly by ear. The same happen- 
ed in the east during the Fatemite reign 
(during the days of the Crusades). 
Ancient Arabic music declined rapidly 
until it became extinct during the days 
of the Mamelukes. 
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PROPHET IN A LOIN-CLOTH 


hen Swami Vivekanda (1863-1902), 

the great Indian saint and pat- 
riot, was asked in America — where 
he was hailed as the Christ of India— 
whether he was a follower of Buddha, 
he replied: “I am a servant of the ser- 
vant of Buddha.” 

Gandhi seems an exact replica of 
Buddha, rather than a mere follower. 
This prophet of non-violence, more than 
any other single Indian leader, was in- 
strumental in conquering the throne of 
the great Indian people. He sought no- 
thing for himself. When he succumbed 
ten years ago to the assassin’s bullets, 
all his earthly possessions consisted of 
two slippers, a few cooking pots, a pair 
of spectacles, his watch and the like. But 
he had an invaluable possession — a 
statuette of the Three Wise Monkeys 
(which can be bought in Israel for IL 1) 
which enjoin us to see no evil, hear no 
evil and speak no evil. His ambition 
was no greater than his worldly posses- 
sions — it was no more than “to wipe 
all tears from all eyes.” 





ELIAHU H. KHAZOUM is a Jerusalem 
writer and orientalist. His translations of Arab 
poetry have appeared in previous issues of 
this magazine. 


Gandhi believed in and practiced the 
three types of yoga: the Jnana, Bhakti 
and the Karma yogas; which Sanskrit 
words may be translated into English 
as Knowledge, Love and Work. But 
of the three, he most vehemently be- 
lieved in the Karma Yoga, which is the 
Path of Work, and was defined by 
Vivekanda as doing one’s best and being 
at peace without being anxious about the 
result, and, as one disciple added, 
“without the idea of ego.” 


Even so, Gandhi did more than that: 
he enunciated a philosophy of his 
own and acted in accordance with it 
throughout his life-long struggle for 
Indian independence. He combined the 
yogas of knowledge, love and action. 
He did not only worship God and 
commune with Him only by means 
of work, as believers in the Karma 
yoga did; he worshipped God and 
man and beast with love and work, 
or as we say, in word and deed. He 
extended his hands equally to his 


friends and to those who held dia 
metrically opposed opinions to his. 
“Differences of opinion,” he said once, 
“need not breed rancor; for if it were 
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so, my wife and I should be each 
other's worst enemy.” He was the 
Hebrew Prophet Micah’s ideal man: 
he did justly, he loved mercy and he 
walked humbly with his God. 

The practical philosophy~of his life 
he derived, however, mainly from the 
“Bhagavad-Gita” or the Song of God, 
which forms a part of the ‘Mahab- 
harata” that tells of the Krishna le- 
gend. The poem, written before the 
time of Buddha, begins with a con- 
versation between Krishna and Arjuna, 
his charioteer. Says Arjuna: 

I have unhappy forebodings... 

And I see no good in slaying kins- 

men in battle. 

I seek not victory, nor sovereign 

power, nor earthly joys. 

What good are sovereign power, 

wordly pleasures?... 

On this passage Mr. Nehru thus 
comments in his ‘The Discovery of 
India,” (p. 98) : “Arjuna becomes the 
symbol of the tortured spirit of man 
which, from age to age, has been torn 
between conflicting obligations and mo- 
ralities. From this personal conversa- 
tion we are taken step by step to 
higher and more impersonal regions 
of individual duty and social behavior, 
of the application of ethics to human 
life, of the spiritual outlook that 
should govern all.” 


(Bech believed in all religions and 

was versed in all religious books. 
He especially liked the books of the 
Prophets and the Psalms. The Koran he 
recited before agitated Hindus clamor- 
ing for Moslem blood. But he had 
a special liking for the great Hindu 


“spiritual reference book,” as he call- 
ed the “Gita.” It taught the philo- 
sophy and practice of non-violence, as 
well as practical morality in politics. 
The book has a universal appeal to 
people of all creeds, but it was Gan- 
dhi who proved that its teachings could 
be put to practical use on a national 
and individual scale, and that in an age 
when every petty politician has out- 
Machiavellied Machiavelli. Even in his 
youth, when enraged segregationists in 
South Africa once threw bricks, stones 
and eggs at him, causing him wounds 
and injuries, he refused to have his 
assailants prosecuted, though the then 
Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain 
had ordered them to be brought to 
trial. That was in 1898. From then on 
he pursued his policy of non-violence 
in its most extreme forms up to the 
moment when the assassin’s bullets 
cracked his deep and mighty heart. 

The Mahatma’s love for God was 
as profound as his love for humanity. 
“If you cut off my nose or gouge 
out my eyes you won't kill me; but 
you will kill me if you deprive me of 
my faith in God,” and, he might have 
added, in man. He had no illusions 
about the corruption and the degene- 
ration of his idol, man, but he con- 
sidered these only evil drops in an 
ocean of goodness. For this reason he 
applied himself to a relentless struggle 
against everything that was mean and 
contemptible in man with the vigor 
and ardor of a fanatic. The prophet 
who in all his words and actions had 
decried fanaticism, himself waged a 
life-long warfare, a fanatically non- 
violent warfare, against fanaticism, 
and in this holy fight he was armed 
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with no other weapons than the truth 
he had learned from ‘Moses, Jesus, 
Mohammed and Buddha,” whose com- 
bined teachings and nothing else, he 
contended, would bring salvation to 
erring humanity. 

In this novel form of warfare he 
evolved a novel form of tactics. His 
ends, however noble in themselves, he 
disdained to attain by means that he 
could not consider fair or honest. If 
he could not gain his ends by such 
means he should suit his ends to the 
means at his disposal. He would not 
sacrifice truth for momentary expedien- 
cy. Mr. Nehru commented on the Ma- 
hatma’s political morals (ibid. p. 453): 

“It is mever easy to reconcile a 
strict adherence to truth as one sees 
it with the exigencies and expedien- 
cies of life, and especially of politi- 
cal life. Normally people do not even 
worry themselves over this problem. 
They keep truth apart in some corner 
of their minds, if they keep it at all 
anywhere, and accept expediency as 
the measure of action. In politics that 
has been the universal rule, not only 
because, unfortunately, politicians are 
a peculiar species of opportunists, but 
because they cannot act purely on the 
personal plane.” 

He adds, however, the risks attend- 
ing this deviation from truth and ex- 
horts his readers that expediency must 
be toned down by other considerations 
and a longer view of more distant 
consequences. Gandhi's is termed a 
“prophetic message which was not con- 
fined to India but was for humanity 
and the world.” Thus what appeared 
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to Mr. Nehru as the ideal was to Gan. 
dhi the real. 


te his biography of Gandhi Louis 
’ Fischer tells a delightful anecdote 
which more than anything else illustrates 
the Mahatma’s morals. When Mr. Fischer 
complained that he could no longer 
stand the taste of the same vegetables 
that he had eaten for three days, 
Gandhi suggested that he add plenty 
of salt and lemon. “You want to kill 
the taste ?’’ asked Mr. Fischer. ‘‘No,” 
Gandhi laughed, “enrich the taste.” 
And when Mr. Fischer retorted that 
Gandhi was so non-violent that he 
wouldn’t even kill a taste, Gandhi re- 
marked, “If that were the only thing 
men killed, I wouldn’t mind.” 
Nevertheless, the fact that this latest 
prophet of non-violence was killed 
does not invalidate his message or 
prove that he was a failure. He him- 
self would have violently denied that 
the life of even his assassin was 4 
failure. Like the consciousness of man, 
this conscience of suffering humanity 
can never fail or die. Bernard Shaw's 
words on Confucius and Jesus apply 
to Gandhi, too: He has not been 
proved a failure yet. For nobody has 
ever been sane enough to try his way. 
Today when the lot of mankind has 
become one of ever-increasing anxiety 
and moral helplessness, we would do 
well to recall the Mahatma’s message 
to Nehru during the black days of the 
summer of 1942: “We must look the 
world in the face with calm and 


clear eyes though the eyes of the 
world are bloodshot today.” 
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AHARON MEGGED 


TEARS 


A STORY 


Mi“ lived in a wooden packing 
case behind a clump of bushes 


at the edge of the camp. He was as 
careless about his home as he was about 
his clothes and person. The packing 
case held a bed which never seemed to 
be made, a rickety table with a faded 
top, one chair and several boxes used 
for all sort of purposes. Dirty socks, 
leather belts, work shirts and smelly 
towels usually lay around on the dusty 
floor. The smell of cigarette smoke 
never left the room. He was short, 
but stockily built, with muscular legs 
and hands like spades. His face had 
the muzzy, rather bewildered, expres- 
sion of someone who has just woken 
up from a bad dream. His watery eyes, 
in which it was difficult to distin- 
guish pleasure or sadness, or even in- 
difference, added to this effect. He 
spoke little, and when he did open 
his mouth his words were jumbled, and 
he spoke in abrupt, jerked-out senten- 
ces in which expressions like ‘O.K.” 
or “that’s that” or “that’s how it'll be” 





AHARON MEGGED is one of Isracl’s best- 
known younger writers. 


usually completed the thought he 
couldn’t or didn’t want to express. Be- 
cause he did not assert himself, in 
his way of life and in his relationship 
with other human beings, no one was 
sorry for him or even thought of mak- 
ing fun of him. They treated him as 
they treated pieces of equipment they 
came across in the yard. 

Most of the day he was busy driv- 
ing around the farmyard with a cart, 
doing odd jobs. Afternoons he handed 
out the members’ small needs. Both 
these tasks were performed faultlessly, 
with no hint of carelessness. He took 
care of the donkey with a faithfulness 
which bordered on fanaticism. He fus- 
sed about his cleanliness and harness, 
and fed him titbits picked up in the 
poultry run of stables. He never forgot 
to prepare his evening feed or his bed 
of straw, or to check and lock the 
shed; sometimes, during a rainy or 
stormy night he would get up in the 
darkness and run to the shed to see 
if everything was in order. No one 
dared to touch the donkey without 
asking his permission. Nothing annoyed 
him as much as any harm done to him. 
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The kibbutz store, a kingdom over 
which Mirtel was sole ruler, was more 
like a museum than a store-room. The 
goods were arranged in compartments 
on long shelves; each compartment 
labeled with the name of the article, 
the number of articles contained in 
the compartment and a date. The floor 
and walls were spotless. He handed 
the articles to the members of the settle- 
ment through a window, not letting 
anyone put a foot over the threshold. 
This room was Mirtel’s sanctuary, and 
everyone treated it as such. He kept 
his notebooks pedantically, and gave 
no favors to anyone. But when someone 
knocked on the door of his packing 
case at night or on his day of rest, and 
asked him for some small item — he 
never refused. He would take the keys, 
walk to the storeroom without saying 
a word, and motion to the fellow to 
stand in front of the opening, while 
he went inside and gave him whatever 
he wanted. 


W hen Hedi left Mirtel and the settle- 

there seemed to be no 
visible change in him and no one 
knew whether he was unhappy or not. 
That summer morning he even helped 


ment, 


her take the packages from their room 
in the wooden hut to the gate of the 
kibbutz and load them on the truck. 
Then people saw him say goodbye in 
the normal way, as if she was not 
leaving him for good but only for a 
short time. And when the truck start- 
ed off Hedi put her head through 
the window and shouted: “And look 
after the child, Mirtel.”” “O.K.,” he 


answered. This little scene brought a 
smile to the lips of the onlookers. 
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When he went back to his donkey 
cart, and one of the members of the 
kibbutz asked him, with a solemn nod 
of the head as if consoling him, “She's 
gone, hey?” Mirtel shrugged his 
shoulders and remarked, as if he were 
making a joke: “That's how it is, 
what can I do about it, that’s how 
women are, you know.” 

The way he said this aroused pity 
not so much for the calamity which 
had overtaken him as for his humility. 

Six years ago, when Mirtel and Hedi 
had entered a family-room, the match 
had astonished everyone on the Kib- 
butz. Mirtel had always shied away 
from girls, and was uneasy in their 
company, blushing, stammering and 
blurting out idiotic replies when one 
of them asked him a casual question. 
It was difficult for him to open his 
heart to someone else. Hedi was a 
small animal, feline and passionate, 
who flirted shamelessly with the men 
on the kibbutz. The golden-haired, hot- 
eyed minx made her lusts public. In 
the clothing-store she would boast 
about her conquests as openly as she 
would talk of eating and drinking. 
She loved aloud, hated aloud, was 
jealous aloud. But she told the story 
of her affairs with a certain naive 
innocence — and it was this quality 
which upset all the conventional ideas 
of morality. It was impossible to be 
angry with her, in the same way that 
it was impossible to be angry with a 
greedy child caught stealing sweets. 
Our attitude to a sinner is determined 
by his own attitude to his crime. Hedi 
did not know what sin was, and this 
fact determined the tolerant attitude 
adopted towards her by even the most 
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rigid upholders of right and wrong. 
Her tales and deeds never aroused 
anger or contempt. They were amus- 
ing, and set off gales of laughter in 
which a note of sympathy and even 
affection could be detected. Sometimes 
it even seemed that she was carrying 
the rest of the women with her, loving 
her lovers, hating her enemies and 
taking revenge on those who betrayed 
her. The greatest fun was when she 
gnashed her teeth or spat fire over 
these deceivers. Then she showed her- 
self in all her untamed fierceness, 
her animal cruelty, which knew no 
mercy. In this mood she looked as 
if she would like to scratch, pinch, 
bite, kill, And yet it was funny to 
watch her. 

What did Hedi see in Mirtel, whom 
she chose over all her other lovers ? 
After a while it became plain to every- 
one that there was method in her 
madness. The new pleasures of the 
intimacy of her own home, the life 
together with her husband, the appa- 
rent rise in her social position — did 
not interfere with the old pleasures 
of a life of freedom. For the first two 
or three months Hedi was as devoted 
to Mirtel as a slave. She was so skill- 
ful and engrossed in the arrangement 
of her new room that it seemed that 
this home would be more permanent 
than any other in the kibbutz. She be- 
haved more moderately and reasonably, 
and the women began saying that she 
was settling down at last. Many people 
in the kibbutz drew a moral from this 
sudden miraculous change, and remark- 
ed that this was the effect of a settled 
way of life. 

But after these few halcyon months, 


Hedi began to revolt again, thus dis- 
appointing all those students of hu- 
man nature who had passed such a 
hasty judgment. She hung round 
men’s necks again, and crossed the 
paths of the night watchmen in the 
camp. But now too she seemed to 
have no sense of guilt for her con- 
duct. She remained faithful to her 
spouse in a strange way, and seemed 
not to find this contradictory. She 
performed all her wifely duties faith- 
fully and defended Mirtel fiercely 
against his detractors, fighting his 
battles whenever she thought he was 
being discriminated against. ‘““My Mir- 


tel” -—- she always called him. 
Perhaps Mirtel knew about her 
wantonness, perhaps he closed his 


eyes. But he allowed her to go her 
own way, and there was no hint of 
a rift between them. He did his work 
as usual, and early in the evening 
he was already locked in his room, 
fast asleep and probably not aware 
of her going out and coming in. When 
their son Yosi was born, there were 
those who said maliciously that it was 
Mirtel’s child, but this slander 
never reached his ears. 

This coalition continued for six 
years, without becoming stronger or 
weaker, and it no longer served as a 
subject of rumor and gossip. Until 
one day Hedi informed Mirtel that 
she was going to town, to her lover, 
a handsome Sephardic taxi driver, so 
people said. After she had left, Mirtel 
maintained that it would not be fair 
for him to keep a room intended for 
a family, and he moved over to the 
packing case, which had previously 
been used by the kibbutz cobbler. 


not 
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Yes, there had been no change in 
Mirtel, but from the day Hedi left 
him his love for his 4 year-old son 
grew stronger. In appearance Yosi re- 
sembled his mother, but he inherited 
his position in society from his father. 
In the children’s house he was one of 
the unhappiest children, withdrawn 
into himself and the butt of the bullies 
in the class. While other children of 
his age played games, he stood on one 
side, his thumb in his mouth, and his 
other hand supporting his elbow, look- 
ing at the fun with miserable eyes. He 
too was carelessly dressed, his trou- 
sers dirty, his shirt-tail flapping be- 
hind him, and his nose dripping the 
whole year round, in winter and in 
summer alike. The slightest injury or 
hurt made him burst out into tears and 
take shelter under the mnursemaid’s 
apron. In the courtyard he was always 
alone. 


M irtel was Yosi’s only comfort. 
When he saw him passing with 
his donkey cart loaded with rubbish 
or milk cans, he would run to the 
gate of the closed courtyard, calling 
to his father and begging him to 
take him with him. And when Mirtel 
refused — he would stand there, follow- 
ing the cart with a hurt look until it 
disappeared; he lived for the moment 
when the children were allowed to go 
to their When the time 
came he burst out of the courtyard 
like a bird from its cage and ran as 
fast as he could to meet his father. 
Nothing was more pitiful than to see 
Yosi look for his father and not 
find him. At night, after everyone 
else had gone to sleep, the sounds of 


parcnts. 
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Yosi crying “Father! Father !” would 
still be heard. He stood in his bed 
and shook the iron railing like a caged 
prisoner trying to break down the bars 
of his cell, until he grew tired and 
fell asleep in utter exhaustion. 
Mirtel treated his son like a man 
on an equal footing with himself. 
He addressed him with the same 
seriousness and attention to detail with 
which he spoke to the members of 
the kibbutz when he handed them 
their toilet supplies, even using the 
same confused and stammering lan- 
guage. Sometimes they could be heard 
discussing some point or other while 
strolling on the grounds of the settle- 
ment, and Mirtel would stop a mo- 
ment, stretch out his hands as he 
used to do when he was arguing with 
the work-manager, and say: “But try to 
understand, Yosi, that you can’t do 
it... What can you do... That’s how 
things are... After all, I’m only 
human... I can’t... Believe me...’ Some- 
times Yosi would get the better of the 
argument, and then Mirtel would 
say: “O.K.... You're right... You're 
wasting your breath.. You're right... 
Nothing more to be said.’ But noth- 
ing Mirtel said or did lowered Yosi’s 
admiration for his father. 
games with Mirtel, Yosi 
found compensation for all the humi- 
liations he suffered in the company of 
the other children. He and his father 
would find a quiet corner in one of 
the small strips of lawn at the edge 
of the settlement, where they could 
play without being disturbed. Mirtel 
would get down on all fours, while 
Yosi rode on his back waving a stick 
and urging him on. Sometimes they 
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would kneel on the ground and dig 
holes in the ground, which would 
become rivers, lakes and seas. But 
Yosi’s excitement rose to its peak 
when Mirtel took the donkey out of his 
stable — the donkey whom no one 
else was allowed to touch— put Yosi 
on his back and set off on a late 
afternoon ride. Yosi sat perched on 
the donkey’s back, while Mirtel walked 
in front, holding the bridle. Then Yo- 
si was proud as a king. He ordered 
his father to lead him all over the 
settlement so that the children should 
see him in his glory, and from his 
throne on the back of the donkey he 
looked out proudly at his friends, en- 
joying their envy. All the way, until 
they: returned to the donkey’s shed, 
both father and son hardly spoke; 
it was a silent victory procession in 
front of their enemies. They were 
passing through the conquered city, 
and all its inhabitants knelt before 
them. 

Not far from Mirtel’s packing case, 
near the garage, was the skeleton of 
an old jeep, half-buried in sand. It 
was a rusty, worthless piece of scrap 
iron, but by some miracle its steering 
wheel had remained intact. Mirtel and 
Yosi took over this jeep. On Sabbaths 
they would go to this quiet spot 
where no other children played, sit 
on the rusty seat and set off on 
their travels, 

“Where shall we go to today ? 
Yosi would ask. 

“To Haifa,” Mirtel suggested. 

“No, to Mom,” Yosi said. 

"OK. Let’s go,” Mirtel agreed. 

And Yosi would take the wheel, 
turn it from side to side, let out a 


sound like a siren from between tight- 
ly-pursed lips and set off on the 
journey. When he reached his desti- 
nation, he stopped and announced, 
“Hullo, Mom, we've come.” 


“O.K.—” Mirtel said — ‘now let’s 
go to Haifa,” 
“Right, let’s go to Haifa” — and 


Yosi started the jeep again. 

When they reached Haifa, Mirtel 
showed Yosi all the beautiful places 
worth visiting — the port, the Shemen 
plant, the oil installations, Mount Car- 
mel, and the forests. And although 
Yosi knew all Mirtel’s stories about 
these places by heart, he listened to 
them as if he was hearing them for 
the first time, and even helped him 
out by asking questions. 


“Right” — Mirtel would end his 
explanations — “now we have to go 
home.” 


But the journey back to the kibbutz 
was rather sad; it is always hard to 
part from far-off places. 


|' happened one Saturday afternoon, 
when the entire settlement was drows- 
ing peacefully. Mirtel and Yosi had 
just returned from one of their jour- 
neys on the jeep. Mirtel was very tired 
and had a headache, so he left Yosi 
on the jeep and went to lie down 
for a while in the packing case. He 
stretched out on his bed in his clothes. 
and shoes, and fell asleep after a few 
minutes. Suddenly he was awakened 
by shouts: ‘Dad ! Dad !” 

Mirtel jumped up from the bed, 
ran outside and saw Yosi being drag- 
ged from the jeep by Eitan, the 8 
year-old son of Peretz the dairyman. 

“Stop that at once!” he shouted. 
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Eitan continued holding Yosi’s legs, 
and Mirtel ran up to him, took hold 
of him and shouted at him in a chok- 
ed voice, white with fury: “What are 
you doing to him, tell me what you 
think you're doing !” 

Eitan’s face went blue with the pain 
of the arm pinched in Mirtel’s firm 
grasp. 


“Let me go...” he blurted out 
breathlessly. 

“I won't” — Mirtel held him 
tighter — “tell me what you want 
from him!” 

“Let me go, Ill tell you!” — 
screamed Eitan. 

“Shut up!’ Mirtel hissed angrily, 


“shut up, I said...” Suddenly he felt 
the blood rising inside his skull, and 
saw darkness in front of him. “I'll 
show you what it means to hold Yosi 
by the legs’ — he slapped Eitan on 
the cheek—’’ 

“Tll show you what it is to pull him 
off the jeep...” and he hit him again, 
“Tl teach you...” 

The force of the blow made the 
child crumple up and try to defend 
himself, but Mirtel had lost control 
over himself. With a mighty blow of 
his fist he sent him to the ground, 
where he lay covered in sand. 

“Come” — Mirtel took Yosi’s hand, 
and pulled him up from the ground, 
where he was sitting and howling with 
terror, “come.” He dragged him after 
him to his room, like a murderer leav- 
ing the scene of his crime. 

When he flopped on to his bed, 
he felt no remorse for what he had 
done. He still savored the unaccustom- 
ed sweetness of revenge. 

A quarter of an hour later, or per- 
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haps more, there was a sharp knock | 


on the door and Peretz stood on the 
threshold, holding his son’s arm. 

“What did you do to him?” he 
asked in a choked voice. Mirtel looked 
at the boy and saw his bleeding face 
and the wound in his forehead. This 
bewildered him, and he said nothing. 

“I'm sorry for you” — said Peretz 
after a long silence, “else I'd give you 
a good hiding. But you won't stay in 
this place any longer.” And he went 
out, slamming the door behind him. 
A' night, after everyone else had 

gone to sleep, Mirtel went back 
to the packing case, closed the door 
and made up his few possessions into 
one bundle, which he wrapped in 
blanket. Then he went to the donkey's 
shed, put straw and oats in the manger 
and laid some straw on the floor for 
him to lie on. 

From there he went to the supplies 
store and put the keys in the lock of 
the door. 

He went back to his room and lay 
down in his clothes on the mattress 
until he fell asleep. 

The next morning, in the dawn mist, 
before the members of the settlement 
had awakened, Mirtel went to the 
children’s house, woke his son, dressed 


him, and told him, “Come, we're 
going.” 
“To Mom?” Yosi asked. 


“No, not to Mom,” answered Mitel, 
pulling him along. 

“Then where to ?” Yosi asked. 

“It's not important. You'll see later.” 

Yosi sensed that something unusual 
had happened, something frightening 
and foreboding, and when he entered 
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the packing case and saw the bundle 
in the corner, he burst into tears and 
sat down forlornly on the floor. 

Mirtel took the bundle in his one 
hand, and put out his other hand to 
Yosi, saying: “That’s enough crying. 
Enough. Come. Let’s go.” 

Yosi continued crying and did not 
move from his sitting position on the 
floor. 

“Come”? — Mirtel tried to pull him. 

But Yosi wouldn’t budge. 

“Come on now. We're going. Every- 
thing will be O.K.” — Mirtel attempt- 
ed to lift him up. 

But he remained sitting as if stuck 
to the ground. Mirtel couldn’t un- 
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derstand how the child had suddenly 
become so heavy that he couldn’t lift 
him. As soon as he had raised him 
up a little bit, he slipped down again. 

“Don’t be a baby’ — Mirtel tried 
to cajole him — “we have to go and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

But Yosi cried even harder. 

Mirtel didn’t know what to do with 
the child. He sat down helplessly on 
the bed. The early morning chill sent 
a shiver through his whole body. Out- 
side everything was gloomy, silent, 
damp with dew. And the child’s 
weeping went on and on, as if it 
would never end. 

(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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Dr. ZE’7EV KATZ 


PROPOSALS FOR CO-EXISTENCE 


In a signed article in the February 26th 
issue of the Tel Aviv newspaper, “Ha'aretz,” 
Dr. Katz, an editor of the paper, argues the need 
for Israel’s foreign policy to show greater 
initiative in facing the complicated situation 
which exists today. He suggests that Israel 
learn from the Soviet Union the importance 
of the offensive in diplomacy and offers a 
concrete plan which he thinks could be the 
basis of such an offensive for peace in the 
Middle East. 


W: must suggest this plan to the 
Soviet Union, perhaps in the form 
of diplomatic letters; to the Arab 
countries, through the offices of the 
U.N.; to the heads of the Western 
Powers and to the heads of other states, 
including the Afro-Asiatic states. The 
plan must be intended as a search for 
that limited and minimal field of 
agreement on which the interests of 
Israel, the Soviet Union and the Arabs 
can meet at the present time. It is 
unnecessary to emphasize that the 


suggestions must be simple, rational 
and reasonable to all those who want 
peace in the Middle East. We must 
remember that the path to agreement 


with Russia and the Arabs will need 
many intermediary stations for which 
this plan will be the first. 

What are the practical suggestions 
which can be included in this plan? 
Space is too short here to deal with 
the suggestions at length; we can only 
suggest a number of points as an out- 
line. 

1. A treaty of co-existence between 
Israel and the Arabs. 

The Government of Israel suggests 
to the Arab States that they sign 4 
treaty of co-existence as an appendix 
to the existing armistice agreements 
between the two sides. According to the 
terms of this treaty both sides will 
undertake to maintain their mutual re- 
lationships on the basis of mutual 
respect for sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and good-neighbor _ relations 
according to the five principles of - 
existence which were agreed upon by 
Nehru and Chou En-Lai and which 
the Soviet Union and the Arab States 
declare to be the basis of their policies. 
The treaties will of course include 4 
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specific paragraph on non-aggression. 
2. An atom-free zone and disarmament. 

Israel is prepared to undertake not 
to establish on its territory any atomic 
weapons or any foreign bases. Israel is 
also willing to agree not to obtain any 
additional heavy arms and to decrease 
her army. All these — on condition 
that her Arab neighbors who signed 
the Armistice Agreements (Syria, Egypt, 
Jordan and Lebanon) will also under- 
take to do the same. Such an undertak- 
ing on the part of Israel and the Arabs 
would make the center of the Middle 
East a zone free of atomic weapons. 

3. The settlement of the Arab re- 
fugees. 

Israel is willing, within five years, 
to return 100,000 refugees if the Arab 
countries will obligate themselves to 
settle, within that same period of time, a 
number of refugees equal to the number 
of Jews from the Arab lands and North 
Africa (about 470,000) who immigrat- 
ed to Israel. Israel is willing to accept 
20,000 refugees as early as this year. 

This will probably bring about a solu- 
tion to the refugee question since a 
large part of those remaining almost 
certainly will automatically be absorbed 
within the Arab countries with the 
planned liquidation of the camps. 

4. Compensation Fund for the refugees. 

Israel is willing to deposit the funds 
which she will save as a result of the 
decrease of the armament program into 
a special fund for the settlement of 
Arab refugees, and suggests that the 
Arab Governments do the same. Is- 
rael is also ready to allot every year 
a fixed sum (for example — 30 million 
dollars) for the payment of compensa- 
tion to the Arab refugees who will be 


settled in the Arab countries. Israel 
will make efforts to obtain a large 
international loan for this purpose. 
5. Normalization of relations. 

As a result of the signing of the 
treaty of co-existence the relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries will 
gradually (during a number of years) 
take on the normal pattern of the rela- 
tions of states who are members. of the 
United Nations (postal relations, trans- 
portation, etc.) but Israel does not 
suggest at this moment any formal 
recognition or the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. 

..The relations of co-existence and 
the settlement of the refugees can lead 
to a formal peace after a lengthy period 
of time. Within the framework of the 
treaty of co-existence both sides will 
obligate themselves to avoid all inimic- 
al activities, boycott, subversion, and 
acts of infiltration. Israel will be per- 
mitted free passage through the Suez 
Canal and the Arabs will be allowed 
free transit through Israel and also a 
free area in the Haifa port for Jordan 
if the latter should desire it. 

6. Guarantees. 

In order to secure the fulfillment of 
the treaty of co-existence the treaties 
will include detailed guarantees, which 
may be by the agency of the United 
Nations, the Great Powers, the neutral 
countries, or in any other form — in 
accordance with the full agreement of 
the two sides. 

7. Arab and Middle East Federation. 

With the establishment of the treaties 
of co-existence between Israel and her 
neighbors Israel and the Zionist move- 
ment will be willing to exert all their 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE HOPE THAT FAILED 


5 in great majority of the Jewish 

people in Israel and in the Diaspora 
believe in Isaiah’s famous apocalyptic 
prophecy (which also appears at the 
opening of this journal). The strivings 
for peace on the part of the modern 
socialist movement, which was born in 
Christian Europe, also have their roots 
in that same ancient Asiatic Jewish 
origin. Fenner Brockway, the British 
socialist, is undoubtedly one of the most 
devoted adherents of this peace-spirit. 
All those familiar with his life-long 
work for international peace cannot 
help appreciating the greatness of his 
work, 

But with all our appreciation for the 
spirit of peace, it is our duty, in the 
muddy reality of our daily lives, and 
particularly of our political lives, how- 
ever, to remain aware of the boundaries 
between reality and prophecy. When 
the spirit of prophecy inspires reality 
and urges it on to progress and the 
improvement of our lives, it is a 
blessing. When prophecy, however, re- 
places reality, or when reality and pro- 


phecy become confused with each other, 
the results can only be to cause us to 
miss the mark of our political goals. 
To what are these remarks directed ? 
To a letter and an article that Fenner 
Brockway wrote concerning his conversa- 
tion with Prof. Michel Aflek, the 
leader of the Syrian Socialist Party Al- 
Baath, on the Arab-Israeli problem, 
during the sessions of the Socialist anti- 
colonial conference in Athens last No- 
vember. Brockway wrote a letter to the 
“New Statesman and Nation’ (which 
appeared on the 23rd of November, 
1957) in which he stated that Prof. 
Aflek had declared the readiness of his 
party (which has been the dominant 
political force in Syria during the past 
year) to sit down to negotiations with 
Israeli socialists on the Arab-Israeli 
problem. Shortly afterwards Fenner 
Brockway also sent an article on this 
same subject to NEW OUTLOOK, 


which appeared in the February issue 

of the journal under the heading: 

“Syrian Socialists Talk of Peace.” 
What happened after the publication 
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of the letter ? In a later issue of the 
“New Statesman and Nation” there 
appeared a letter from a socialist (Hin- 
du?) who stated that he was acquainted 
with the Syrian socialists and Michel 
Aflek and expressed his surprise and 
doubts concerning the honesty of Aflek’s 
remarks. Though the Israeli socialists 
are also acquainted with the character 
of the Al-Baath party, which is led 
by the nationalistic socialist Akram 
Hourani (Aflek following in second 
place in the party hierarchy), two Is- 
raeli socialist parties immediately re- 
sponded to the invitation and informed 
Brockway by cable that they were ready 
for the discussions suggested by Prof. 
Aflek. I do not know what Fenner 
Brockway’s answer was, but on the 
28th of December the Beirut Radio 
announced that Salah al-Bitar, Syrian 
Foreign Minister and Aflek’s colleague 
in the leadership of the party, informed 
newspapermen that Aflek had denied 
the contents of Brockway’'s letter. Ac- 
cording to al-Bitar, Aflek had declared 
in his repudiation that “he and his 
party do not recognize the existence of 
Israel and they therefore cannot re- 
cognize the existence of a socialist party 
in that country.” 

Though two months have elapsed 
since al-Bitar’s repudiation, Aflek has 
remained silent. In the meantime, on 
the occasion of the union of Egypt 
and Syria, the head of the Al-Baath 
Party, Hourani, who is also the Chair- 
man of the Syrian Parliament, proclaim- 
ed that the union was the first step 
towards the “liberation of Palestine.” 


|" the light of all this, how must we 
react to the letter in the “New 


Statesman’” and the artide in NEW 
OUTLOOK ? Are the socialists of 
Syria indeed talking of peace? How 
must we react to Mr. Brockway's lecture 
to Israeli socialists (I am sure with the 
purest of intentions) that: “I can only 
say that I have met members and 
leaders of the Baath Socialist Party who 
have seriously studied socialist theory 
and practice and who have a firm 
gtasp of democratic principles ?” 

If they do have such principles why 
don’t they have the courage to defend 
them in Damascus as well as in Athens? 
How shall we understand their “firm 
grasp of democratic principles” when 
they — the dominant political power 
in present-day Syria — have so recently 
united their country with dictatorial- 
totalitarian Egypt and made the first 
step of this unity the liquidation of all 
the Syrian political parties and their 
unification (by force of course) into 
one party ? 

What happened was that Aflek 
meant... “it shall come to pass in the 
end of days when the lion shall dwell 
with the lamb...,"" and in this Aflek as 
a socialist was not afraid to oppose his 
nationalistic colleagues — Hourani and 
al-Bitar. Fenner Brockway apparently 
confused this apocalyptic promise with 
present day realities and in this allow- 
ed himself and others alike to be led 
astray. 

There is no point in entering into 
a discussion on all the points which 
Fenner Brockway raises in his article. 
I would like to comment on only one 
of them. 

There is no need to waste much pro- 
paganda on Israel, at least as far as 
most of its parties are concerned, for 
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agreement to Middle East Federation. 
On the contrary, this is our desire and 
our goal! The socialist parties in Is- 
rael, however, will never agree to 
concessions which are not required from 
any other people as a condition for 
federation. Federation on the basis of 
the domination of one country over its 
smaller neighbor or neighbors — no ; 
federation on the basis of the equality 
of nations — yes ! 

P.S. After writing these lines we 
have read of an interview with Dr. 
Aflek which was published in the 
Beirut Middle East Forum of Febru- 
ary. Aflek was asked about Brockway’s 
report that he had said that he was 
ready to meet Israeli socialists to discuss 
common problems. This was Aflek’s 
reply : 

“Neither I, not Jibran Majdalani 
who acted as interpretor when I met 
Mr. Brockway, can understand how he 
can have arrived at what he says I 
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said on that occasion. In fact I told Mr. 
Brockway that I do not believe there 
are Israeli socialists, in the sense that 
I understand the word socialism.” 

We believe that Brockway’s version 
is the correct one. The present regime 
in the Arab countries, based as it is 
on terror and competition in anti-Israeli 
proclamations, however, compelled Af- 
lak first to maintain silence and later 
to issue the repudiation quoted above. 

In spite of everything we believe 
that it is to the most vital interest of 
the Arab countries that there be peace 
with Israel. We are therefore confident 
that the present incident and Aflek’s 
repudiation of his remarks to Brock- 
way are only transient phenomena. The 
world socialist movement cannot accept 
the present situation in the Middle 
East and must eventually compel the 
progressive elements in Arab society 
to work for the attainment of peace 
with Israel. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
domestic ability and their international 
influence in order to aid the Arab 
nation to attain full unity and its other 
just aims, and in order to initiate broad 
development projects for the region as 
a whole. Israel will be prepared to 
join a Middle East Federation as a 
sovereign member. Israel and the Arab 
States will adopt a common policy in 
order to extract the region from the 


destructive competition of the Powers. 
8. An Israeli-Arab Conference. 

In order to reach an agreement on 
these questions Israel suggests the hold- 
ing of a meeting of Arab and Israeli 
representatives. Israel suggests that the 
meeting be held on the Island of 
Rhodes or in Geneva during the first 
half of this year, after direct prelimin- 
ary negotiations or through the agency 
of the United Nations. 
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GIDEON WEIGER7T 


MEMOIRS OF A REBEL 


KATHA ANA YA DUNIA (You Can Take 

it or Leave it): Memoirs of Khalil Sakakini, 

published by his daughter, Jordan Commercial 
Press, 1955, 405 pp. 


These memoirs were written by an outstand- 
ing political personality, a Palestinian Arab 
nationalist who, at the height of the fighting 
in Jerusalem, made the following entry in his 
diary: “Today I was visited by the com- 
manders of our warfare in Jerusalem... I told 
them that even at this critical hour they 
should strongly abide by Caliph Abu Bakr’s 
tules of war: "Don’t kill infants and old men 
or women; don’t burn trees or wreck houses.’ 
My advice is,” he went on, “to put your 
swords back in their scabbards and stop 
fighting. There is plenty of room for every- 
body in this country.” 

Khalil Sakakini, idealist, educator, literary 
figure and free thinker, was born of a 
middle-class Greek Orthodox family in the 
Old City of Jerusalem in 1878. In 1918 he 
was exiled to Damascus by the Turks because 
he had given asylum to an American Jew 
who had escaped from the police. At the end 
of that year he jumped his bail, joining the 


GIDEON WEIGERT is a Jerusalem journalist 
Whose writings have appeared in many jour- 
nals in Israel and abroad, A one-time student 
of Dr. Sakakini, he has a broad knowledge 
of Arabic and Middle East affairs. 





Arab leaders who made their way through 
the desert to join the Emir Faisal. 

After the war he was appointed Inspector- 
General for Arabic in the Department of 
Education, an appointment which he held 
until 1940, when he founded the A-Nahda 
College, the most modern Arab national 
school of its type in this country. His was 
among the last Arab families to leave theif 
homes in Katamon. He was elected chairman 
of the Gaza “Palestine Arab Conference” 
(which later turned into the Mufti’s ‘‘All- 
Palestine Arab Government’) and died in 
Cairo at the end of 1953. 

Sakakini combined the best qualities of the 
educated Arab. His entire life was a chain 
of revolts; he revolted against the common 
neglect of the body and adopted a rigid 
regime of cold showers twice a day, winter 
and summer alike, followed by physical 
exercises; he revolted against meat-eating and 
became a vegetarian; he revolted against the 
Balfour Declaration, against conservatism in 
the Arab language, against God who had 
robbed him of his wife in the prime of her 
life. In 1918 he wrote: “If people return 
after this war to the old system of feudalistic 
governments exploiting the masses and 
misleading them, all the blood which was 
spilled has been in vain.” 

In 1918 Sakakini’s only son, Abu Siri, 
joined the Mufti and others in drafting the 
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Palestine Arab’s demands, claiming independ- 
ence for Palestine and an end to. Jewish 
immigration. But again he revolts against 
tradition. “Blind medieval tradition prevents 
us from making any progress; we cling to 
families and class instead of the interests of 
the country at large,” he wrote bitterly. In 
1920 he resigned his Government post in 
protest against the appointment of Herbert 
Samuel as High Commissioner, to return only 
when the latter left the country in 1926. 
He withdrew in 1936 from his contract with 
the Palestine Broadcasting Service in protest 
against the Hebrew announcer’s use of the 
term “Eretz Israel’ on the Jerusalem Radio. 
And yet he uses the word “enemy” when 
referring to the Jews only very rarely in his 
memoirs. 


Sakakini’s essential character was, however, 
doubtlessly manifested in his educational and 
literary work. The author of over a dozen 
textbooks and educational works, he founded, 
as early as 1911, his “Constitutional School,’ 
the first national Arab institution which ac- 
cepted pupils from all walks of life and all 
religious communities. This was an Arab 
school which, over forty years ago, preached 
freedom and self-respect, banned punishment 
and gave no marks or rewards; a school 
which insisted on the teachers dressing neatly, 
shaving daily and joining the pupils in 
gymnastics, trips and sports; a school with 
its own magazine, discussion groups and band. 

How different he was from his environment 
is again manifested in his entry in 1912: 
“I am going to marry. I possess nothing but 
a bed, a table and some blankets, and one 
suit which needs cleaning: a beggar's wed- 
ding. How proud I am of poverty when it 
is accompanied by honesty and humility.” 


The memoirs conclude with fascinating eye- 
witness accounts of the last days before the 
fall of Katamon. At the age of 70 Sakakini 
approached the Arak Higher Executive asking 
for arms and guards to defend the quarter, 
only to be repulsed. “Where are the arms 
and the guards for which you have been 
collecting millions from all over the Arab 
world? I hear much fuss and see no action,” 
he shouted at Dr. Khalidi and Hilmi Pasha 
in March 1948, when no Arab dared to 
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oppose these henchmen of the Mufti. And | 
again, when he saw the misery of the Arab 
refugees in Gaza and Cairo, old Sakakini 
cried out a year later, “It is unbearable to 
witness their lot and the Arab States standing, | 
seeing, hearing, and doing nothing for them.” 

It is to be regretted that his daughter, 
apparently for political reasons, found it 
necessary to cut out such vital sections as 
those which deal with her father’s close 
literary relations in the ‘forties with members 
of the Hebrew University’s School for Oriental 
Studies and the way in which Jewish students 
for years sat side by side with Moslems and 
Christians in his College, without fear of 
being insulted, as well as the strong ties he 
maintained with his Jewish graduates long 
after they had left the College walls. 


One-Man Point Four 


HUNZA: LOST KINGDOM OF THE 
HIMALAYAS, by John Clark. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1956. 270 pp. 


This book would be interesting even if 
read only as a description of an isolated 
and little-known corner of Central Asia, on 
the borders of Pakistan and China. It be 
comes of real significance as a field-report 
of an actual miniature-scale attempt to in- 
troduce some elements of western develop- 
ment into one small oriental and _ tradition- 
bound community. 

The autor, an expert geologist with ap- 
parently more than a smattering of knowledge 
of many other practical subjects, was im- 
pressed during his wartime service in the 
American Army in China, with the successes 
of the Communists in winning popular sup- 
port by the introduction of small technical 
and social changes on the local-community 
level. These successes were of even greater 
importance when compared with the failures of 
the large American grants to “save” China 
or to win popular support in other parts 
of Asia. Determined to emulate these con- 
structive elements of Communist policy, 


Dr. Clark organized the Central Asian Re 
rearch Foundation and set out on a one 
man Point Four program. 

He set up a small woodcarving school in 
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the hopes of stimulating a local handicrafts 
industry, conducted a great many geological 
surveys in the hope of uncovering valuable 
natural resources, though without too great 
success, treated thousands of patients in his 
dispensary, and was finally compellei to 
leave without permission to return in orde: 
to continue his work because even his small 
activities aroused too much suspicion amceng 
the local rulers and officials who feared 
that he would make the people dissatis- 
fied with their lot. In the long run his only 
real success lay in his teaching some of the 
nine boys in his school to break through 
the pattern of traditional thinking into the 
questioning and analytical habits which ave 
the requisites for any real social and technical 
progress. Thus, one of the boys, after sec‘ng 
a jeep for the first time, discovered the idea 
of making a donkey cart — the first of its 
kind in this mountain land where the wheel 
had never been known. 


If there must be a Cold War and coinpseti- 
tion between the Capitalist and Communist 
worlds, then certainly we must wish that 
this be the field of competition rather than 
the shipments of arms or the buttressing of 
reactionary governments. In the light of 
past experience, however, it is naive to expect 
the United States’ State Department to base 
its program for the winning of the back- 
ward countries in Asia on Dr. Clark's 
program of, for example, distributing better 
seeds to local farmers so that they could 
obtain higher yields and thus be convinced 
of the superiority of the American Way of 
Life. Unfortunately, too, the obtaining of 
better yields and their utilization for the 
improvement of the standard of living is 
more of a social and cultural problem than 
a matter of the introduction of a few im: 
provements or new techniques, a problem 
which Dr. Clark recognizes, but for which 
he supplies only the solution of education. 


Dr. Clark did succeed in setting a number 
of boys thinking that the age-old belief of 
the Orient that what had been always would 
be was not necessarily true. That was his 
great success, though it may not rebound 


to the benefit of American foreign policy. 
But then the experience of the past years 
has adequately demonstrated that develop- 
ment programs designed to meet the ne:ds 
of foreign policy and the cold war rather 
than the needs of the specific communit’es 
are almost always doomed to frustration. 
Luckily the same heretical thoughts have 
apparently infected many of the young minds 
in this part of the world and it is they 
who have set Asia in motion. 

As we wrote in the beginning the book 
is a very interesting and basically objective 
if maive study of one little-known com- 
munity-state in the heart of the Asian con- 
tinent. Though the culture and mores of 
these societies have their own character and 
development, they are similar enough in 
essential characteristics to make this a case- 
history of one of the dominant problems of 
modern times, and the reader will find him- 
self richly rewarded. SB, 


Gandhi’s Own Story 


GHANDI: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth, by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, Beacon Press, Boston, 
1957. 528 pp. (Beacon Paperback edition). 

The tenth anniversary of Gandhi's 
death was a fitting occasion for the Beacon 
Press to bring out its paperback edition of 
Gandhi's autobiography. 

In the long years that have passed since 
Gandhi became the saintlike symbol of 
awakening Asia, the picture of the man as 
a man has been dimmed for the “outside’’ 
world that knew him only as a distant and 
ascetic figure, connected with such exotic 
words as “Satyagraha’” and “ahimsa,” who 
taught that men and peoples could reach 
dignity and freedom without resource to vio- 
lence, or rather, by a deliberate renunciation 
of violence. The reader who meets Gandhi 
now for the first time by means of this popu- 
lar edition of his autobiography will suddenly 
discover that he was like all other men — 
with but one difference — that he carried out 
to the end everything that he believed. 

i 











SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


Science in the Service 
of Agriculture 


1. Area of the State of Israel in square 
kilometers — 20, 594. 

2. Area of the Negev in square kilo- 
meters — 12,000. 

3. Cultivated area in dunams — 3,700,000. 

4. Irrigated area in dunams — 1,100,000. 

The State of Israel is poor in land but 
rich in the variety of problems which face 
the agriculturist and the economic planner. 

Israel’s security position and her special 
function of integrating masses of Jewish 
people within her bounderies, require her to 
produce as large a part of the essential foods, 
including grains, as possible. This — despite 
the fact that Israel, as a sub-tropical country, 
with a Mediterranean climate, should logically 
concentrate on winter fruits and vegetable 
crops. 

Most of the cultivable land is hilly and 
not easily adapted to grain culture. Sixty 
percent of the total land area falls within 
the limits of the arid Negev. 

The increase in population by natural in- 
crease and immigration (1948 — one million; 
1957 — one million nine hundred and fifty 
thousand) makes it necessary to prepare ad- 
ditional land, either by soil amelioration, since 
almost all the cultivable land is already in 
use, or by extending the areas now under 
irrigation. This would increase production and 
make agriculture possible in arid zones. 

The State has three inter-related tools which 
work together for the advancement of agri- 
culture: pioneering, science and technology. 
We shall deal here with one part of the 
science-arm — the Agricultural Research Sta- 
tion in Rehovoth — Bet Dagan. 


The research station was established in 
1921 by Professor Isaac Eleazari-Volcani with 
the support of the Zionist Organization. From 
its small beginnings the Station expanded 
with the growth and spread of agricultural 
settlement throughout the country and gradual- 
ly widened its scope to include all aspects 
of agricultural science. Originally maintained 
by the Jewish Agency for Palestine as an 
agricultural experiment station, it passed into 
the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
1951 and became the Agricultural Research 
Station. 

The chief structures of the Station were 
originally erected in Rehovoth, but speedy 
expansion compelled it to move to roomier 
quarters on the experimental farm at Bet 
Dagan. This farm comprises over 4200 du- 
nams and is representative of the agricultural 
conditions of the coastal plain. The two other 
farms are at Neveh-Ya'ar, west of Nazareth, 
with 3000 dunams typical of the Western 
Jezreel Valley, and at Gilat, near Beersheba, 
with 2500 dunams typical of the loess soils 
of the northern Negev. The Station also 
conducts a chain of experimental field-plots 
in other parts of the country. 

The Institute of Soil Science, which in- 
cludes divisions for soil-survey, soil and plant 
relationships, irrigation and soil technology 
and soil salinity, has laid the basis of a 
modern agriculture by carrying out an exten- 
sive soil survey throughout the country io 
order to define the basic soil-types, their 
characteristics and agricultural value. 

A second institute which ,has been of great 
influence is the Institute of Agronomy and 
Vegetable-growing which has been responsible 
for the introduction of about 95% of the new 
varieties used in agriculture. Among its most 
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important contributions has been the introduc- 
tion and development of new disease-resistant 
varieties of grain crops. It has also initiated 
the use of sown pasture as a source for green 
fodder to replace the previous system of 
carrying fodder to the barn. On its recom- 
mendation the cultivation of maize was replac- 
ed by sorghum which yields harvests double 
and tripe that of maize. At present, studies 
are being conducted on the possibility of 
extending the period of sugar beet harvest 
in order to make possible the greater utiliz- 
ation of the sugar refineries. 


The Institute of Horticulture has carried 
on a great deal of work on_ stock-scion 
relations in citrus, deciduous and other fruits, 
and on the degrees of adaptation to specific 
conditions of soil and climate. As a result of 
previous experiments and observations steps 
are now being taken to plant the first orchard 
in the loess soils of the northern Negev in 
the hope of expanding the area of citrus 
cultivation. The Institute has also worked on 
methods of rejuvenating old orchards, proving, 
for instance, that tree-thinning reduced yield 
only for the first two years, the orchard then 
attaining its former level of yield or even 
higher. 

The other Institutes of the Station have 
also made a number of valuable contributions 
in the course of their work. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Institute for Plant Protection has 
succeeded in eradicating the closed smut of 
wheat as well as grain nematodes and other 
diseases which had caused great damage. The 
Livestock Institute has developed new and 
modern methods of artificial insemination of 
cattle, sheep and fowl, which have been put 
into practice throughout the country. By cros- 
sing the Damascene and Dutch cattle breeds, 
it has made it possible to attain one of the 
highest milk-yields in the world — an 
average yield of over 5000 Ibs. 

Throughout its existence the Station has 
been at the service of the farmers of the 
<ountry. Even prior to the establishment of 
the State the Station initiated, investigated and 
introduced new crops and carried out soil 
Surveys throughout the country. Since it also 
served the Arab farmer, the Station has been 
an important means of improving the relations 


between the two peoples. The British High 
Commissioner, Sir Wauchope, evaluated the 
work of the Station so highly he supported 
it enthusiastically and contributed towards the 
building of a wing of the Soils Institute. 

More than 170 scientific workers are em- 
ployed by the Station at the present time. 
They have played an important role in 
determining the intensive character of Israel’s 
agriculture. 


KAPAI PINES 


Atomic Research in Arab Countries 


Atomic research has developed recently in 
both Lebanon and Egypt. Dr. Salwa Nasser, 
a woman scientist with an international re- 
putation, is currently organizing a month-long 
course in theoretical and practical atomic 
studies in Beirut. The course will be attended 
by 21. scientists from other Middle East 
countries, as well as from Ethiopia, Greece, 
North Africa and Pakistan. One of the chief 
subjects of the course will be atomic radia- 
tion and its various properties. The Physics 
Department of the American University of 
Beirut and the Atomic Energy Commissions 
of the U.S.A. and UNESCO are participating 
in the planning of this course and the lec- 
turers will include Dr. Nasser, two US. 
scientists and French and British scientists. 
The equipment was bought with a $22,000 
grant provided by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The Lebanese press has published many 
articles calling for the expansion of practical 
scientific studies, including atomic research. 

Egypt, too, has made far-reaching plans for 
atomic studies. The Secretary of the Egyptian 
Atomic Energy Commission recently announced 
plans for training 150 Egyptian scientists in 
this field. Part of the atomic reactor promised 
Egypt by the U.S.S.R. has already reached 
its destination, but the reactor itself will only 
be in operation at the end of 1958. It is 
intended to devote the energy derived from 
this reactor to industry, agriculture, science 
and medicine. Egypt also hopes to construct 
atomic energy power stations according to 
the Russian model, but these plans will be 
executed only in another five years time. 

(Continued on page 61) 








Questions Herz] Berger’s figures 

In the last paragraph of his comments on 
Mr. Gupta’s rejoinder appearing in your issue 
of this month, Mr. Herzl Berger stated that 
“it is a fact that about 35,000 Arabs, almost 
all of them refugees, entered Israel after the 
establishment of the State, some of them by 
permission and others receiving permission to 
remain after entering without permits.” 

This is a fantastic exaggeration. Although 
the Government has not made any announce- 
ment regarding the correct number of Arabs 
and non-Arabs allowed to return home under 
the scheme for the reunion of split families, 
it is unlikely that it did exceed 4500 persons, 
Arab and non-Arab. Apart from a few ex- 
ceptions, no Arab was permitted to return 
legally save under this scheme, and _ the 
returnees were wives, daughters and sons who 
had completed 15 years of age. In addition 
some 500 Arabs had entered the country 
illegally and were authorized to remain. 
Against this, some 1000 Arabs have per- 
manently left the country, and many more 
would joyfully depart if the liquidation of 
their properties were facilitated and _ their 
departure with the proceeds permitted. 

Mr. Berger is not the only Jewish writer 
who has made this misstatement of fact. It 
was made by an officer of the Israeli Embas- 
sy at Washington in a letter to “Time” 
magazine which was published in a leaflet 
entitled “Israel in the Press” emanating from 
the Information Division of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, which reproduces 
an article in the Amsterdam “Algemeen 


Handelsblad” of 17 January, 1958, embodying 
the following statement: 

“Every year a small number of Arabs who 
want to be reunited with their families in 
Israel are admitted to the country. During 
approximately 35,000 


the past nine years 


persons have received permission to return 
to Israel in this way.” 

This statement is a flagrant distortion of 
the truth. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
is, undoubtedly, aware of its falsehood. 
Nevertheless, it was inserted in this official 
publication, evidently, to mislead the Jewish 
citizens of Israel and public opinion at large. 
This is, indeed, unfortunate. 
Haifa E. M. KOUSSA 


Author’s reply 


I would like to make some comments on 
Mr. Khoussa’s letter. 

The figures I mentioned were drawn from 
official Government sources. According to this 
information — the 1949 elections to the Knes- 
set were held on the basis of identification 
cards which were issued to all the inhabitants 
of Israel. Additional certificates were issued 
until the conclusion of the Armistice Agree- 
ments. Since that time the Ministry of the In- 
terior has issued new certificates to Arabs 
according to the numbers I mentioned. 

These certificates were issued: 1) to those 
returned by the unification of families (a 
minority), and 2) to other Arabs who appear- 
ed in Israel, for the most part illegally. After 
extended negotiations and special . efforts it 
was decided to allow the latter to remain in 
Israel and they were issued identity-cards. 

I regret the tone of Mr. Khoussa’s letter. 
Jerusalem. H. BERGER 


Interfaith Society in Israel 
In your Nov./Dec. issue (p. 49) you 
published a letter from Prof. Norman Bent- 
wich which describes the formation of @ 
society for “Jewish-Christian-Moslem Friend- 
ship,” composed of members of these three 
communities. 
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May I draw your and the readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that this society exists in 
Israel, too, and anyone interested in informa- 
tion can receive the necessary particulars 
from me. 

By the way, would it not be desirable that 
all the similar organizations such as_ the 
“Jewish-Arab Association,’ ‘Ichud-Ner’’ and 
the above-mentioned society cooperate and 
pethaps even unite ? 
Neve-Oz, Petach Titva YIZHAK LEVY 


The road of tolerance 

and non-interference 
As a member of the board of the Norway— 
Israel Association I am, of course, deeply 
concerned with the problem of the survival 
of Israel as an independent state. Moreover, 
as an anthropologist and as the chairman of 
the Norwegian chapter of the War Resisters’ 
International I am obviously deeply concerned 
with the maintenance of world peace, as well. 
Leaving aside wishful thinking, passions and 
moral evaluations which will be viewed dif- 
ferently, if not contrarily, by all conflicting 
partners, everybody will probably agree that 


Israel cannot exist in isolation. But in my 
opinion Israel cannot rely on the Western 
Powers alone, since they are, to a much 
greater extent than the Soviet Union, de- 
pendent on the Middle Eastern oil. If, in 
other words, an open conflict involving 
greater parts of the Middle East should occur, 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain would in all 
probability side with the Arab countries in 
order not to have their oil cut off. On the 
other hand, as far as I know, Israel is also 
dependent on economic support from Jews 
in the Western hemisphere, consequently she 
has, in some way or other, to come to terms 
with her neighboring countries. But the only 
road to walk is, then, the road of tolerance 
and non-interference — economically and 
culturally — with her Arab neighbors. Such 
a policy might create mutual confidence and 
finally a symbiosis between the countries in 
the Middle East. As far as I can see, the 
NEW OUTLOOK is aiming at such a sym- 
biotic situation and thereby it does not only 
serve the interests of Israel, but, in fact, the 
interests of world peace as well. 

University of Oslo GUTORM GJESSING 





(Continued from page 59) 


Pan-Arab Cultural Convention 
in Baghdad 


The 3rd Pan-Arab Cultural Convention was 
recently held in Baghdad under the patronage 
of the Arab League. Ten Arab states (Le- 
banon, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco) sent 
delegations which included many of the lead- 
ing intellectual figures of the Arab world. 


The central topic of the discussions was 
“The Study of History and Geography in 
Secondary Schools in Arab Countries.” This 
theme was examined in a number of searching 
lectures and discussions. The participants, who 
wete divided into sub-committees, debated 
methods of study and teaching, training of 
teachers and the preparation of teachers for 
these subjects. The convention presented re- 
commendations to the Arab League Council 
which will be submitted to the Ministries of 
Education of all the Arab countries. 


Gleanings from the Arab Press 

Saudi Arabia’s first University was recently 
opened with two faculties: Humanities and 
Natural Sciences. The President of the Uni- 
versity is Dr. Abd el-Wahhab ’Azam who 
served as Secretary of the Arab League, losing 
this post after the Egyptian revolution. The 
Saudi Arabian Government plans to add two 
faculties: Law and Commerce. 

The winter season for art exhibitions was 
opened at the end of January in Beirut with 
an exhibition of the works of the talented 
Lebanese artist Nazem Ja’fari. Several of the 
works, which revealed a sensitive individuality 
and a style which blended the classical and 
the modern, were reproduced in the Lebanese 
literary journals. Previously to this, an ex- 
hibition of the work of 29 Iraqi painters 
and 5 sculptors was held in December in 
the UNESCO Building in Beirut. 95 paint- 
ings, 11 sculptures and 6 plaster casts were 
on show. 











ECONOMIC REVIEW 


YEHUDA KUTOWITZ 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN EGYPT 


On September 9th 1952, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment issued the law of Agrarian Reform. 
Although this reform is not the first of its 
kind in the region, having been preceded 
by Turkish, Iranian and Iraqian laws, it is 
nevertheless quite revolutionary in that it 
calls for expropriation of large private estates 
and not only for redistribution of state land, 
and in that it is being carried out in practice, 
and not just paid lip-service. 

As the planned execution period of 5 years 
has now elapsed we may now try to review 
the law and its execution. It may still be 
early to draw final conclusions as to the 
effects of the reform, for which a few years 
perspective is necessary, but some of the ef- 
fects are already evident even if they may 
only be temporary. 

The outstanding feature of the Egyptian re- 
form is its dominantly social and political 
nature. Although economic considerations 
were not neglected they had only secondary 
importance. The reform aims mainly at a 
better redistribution of agricultural income 
and wealth, and while measures are being 
taken to increase yields and hasten develop- 
ment, the reform is not expected to achieve 
much in this respect. 

This may be easily understood if we take 
into account the special conditions of Egyptian 
agriculture. The main problem of Egypt is 
over-population. A population of about 23 





YEHUDA KUTOWITZ is a graduate student 
of economics of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and a lecturer at the Eliezer Kaplan 
School of Economics. 


million, increasing at an annual rate of about 
25 to 30 per 1000, is concentrated on a cul. 
tivated area of 6,211,000 feddans*). As some 
70% of the population is rural, the density 
of agricultural population on the cultivated 
area reaches some 700 per square kilometer, 
one of the highest in the world. Although the 
land is perennially irrigated and very inten- 
sively cultivated, it cannot support all the agri- 
cultural population, even at subsistence level. 
It is quite difficult to assess the surplus 
population on the land, but most observers 
tend to agree that only about half the agri- 
cultural population has employment opportu- 
nities on the basis of the present land supply. 

In other countries, such as Iraq, for instance, 
where land and water are plentiful but yields 
per acre are very low because of the destitute 
status of the farmer, such a reform could in- 
crease yields and thus enlarge the national in- 
come and break the poverty circle. In Egypt 
where yields are very high, a reform cat 
not increase the national income considerably; 
it can only redistribute it. 

The main objective of the reform was to be 
achieved by a) redistribution of large estates 
to small peasants, b) reduction of rents and 
providing security of tenancy, and c) raising 
agricultural wages. 

The agrarian reform law called for expro 
priation of all cultivated land in excess of 
200 feddans held by one person’), although 


*) 1 feddan=1.038 acres 

*) As 100 feddans are allowed to be transfer 
red to his sons, the actual size limitation 
is 300 feddans. 
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individuals may hold more fallow or desert 
land for purposes of improvement. Industrial 
companies and Waqf properties were exempted 
from requisition, a fact which considerably 
decreased the area available for redistribution 
(probably by more than 200,000 feddans). 

Requisition and distribution were to be exe- 
cuted within 5 years. The requisitioned land 
was to be held and operated by the High 
Committee for Agrarian Reform which was 


of 300 feddans quite a big one with a 
net annual income of more than LE 5000. 
This fact also emphasizes the political aspect 
of the reform, which was used as a means 
for breaking the power of a few very large 
landowner families (most important of which 
is the ex-Royal family who owned 178,000 
feddans). 

In practice the pace of execution lagged 
behind the plan. Some evasion took place 


to distribute it in tracts of 2—5 feddans to through sales of land. The law at first 
small farmers who are landless or possess permitted landowners to sell land in excess 
less than 5 feddans, with priority to those of the legal maximum to farmers (not re- 
who actually farmed the land in question. latives) who own less than 5 feddans in 
Before we go on to describe the execution units of less than 5 feddans to each. Such 
t of these articles, let us first try to comment sales were also encouraged by a surtax of 
I on the magnitude of the redistribution plan. 5 times the usual land tax levied on holdings 
e As may be readily seen from the table in excess of the legal maximum. These steps 
y below, the total area involved does not exceed were very effective and within a very short 
d 1,200,000 feddans or 20% of the agricultural time more than 150,000 feddans were sold 
f, land. Moreover, taking into account the and land price fell by 50%. However, it 
x exemptions of Waqf and company estates and seems that many of these sales did not 
a the 300 feddan holdings retained in in- conform to the law and were simply a 
ie dividual hands, the amount of land subject means of evasion, and therefore an amend- 
l. to redistribution is much less. The official ment was issued which probihited sales. In 
us figures is 656,736 feddans to be requisitioned any case these sales reduced the available 
4 from 1,789 land holders, but it is probably land to about 500,000 feddans. 
ne quite exaggerated because of sales and other Up to the end of 1955 a total of 320,000 
us forms of evasion. Even if we assume it to feddans were requisitioned but only 250,000 
iy. be correct, the law will not much alter the feddans were distributed to 69,000 families 
ce, father unequal distribution of land in Egypt. in holdings averaging 314 acres®). There is 
ds Assuming that the average holding distribut- no reliable data as to later developments but 
sd ed is 3 feddans, it seems that the land it seems that expropriation, let alone distribu- 
. distribution will not affect more than 200,000 tion, has not yet been completed. Distribution 
in- families, or less than 10% of the very is lagging considerably behind expropriation, 
pt small landowners. because fears are expressed as to the possible 
- The reform therefore appears in this adverse effects of over-rapid distribution 
ly; tespect to be very moderate, especially if we _—————— 
consider the most intensive land use in °) Source: official estimates by the Agrarian 
. Egypt, which makes the maximum holding Reform Committee. Probably exaggerated. 
nd AGRICULTURAL LAND BY SIZE OF HOLDING, 1952 
ing Size group Owners Area 
(feddans) (000) per cent '000 feddans 
10° 1 and under 2,018 72.0 778 13.0 
of over 1 — under 5 624 222 1344 22.5 
gh over 5 — under 20 126 3.6 1164 "19.5 
over 20 — under 50 22 0.8 653 10.7 
over 50 — under 200 8 0.3 866 14.5 
" over 200 2 0.1 1,177 19.8 
ion Total 2,802 100 0 5,982 100.0 
(Source: Statistical Pocket Year-book, 1953 p. 33) 











without supplying the necessary capital and 
control at the same time. 

The effect of the distribution on the re- 
ipients’ income cannot be exaggerated, how- 
ever few the beneficiaries may be. Although 
the new owner has to pay for his land, and 
provide the working capital, his income has 
apparently increased considerably. According 
to calculations based mainly on _ official 
material, quoted by D. Warriner*), the 
increase in the beneficiaries’ real income 
amounts to more than 50% on the average, 
and up to 100% in Upper Egypt, where 
rents were specially high. 

According to the customary share-cropping 
arrangements before reform, the landlord 
would supply the working capital and re- 
ceive some 75% of the gross output, usually 
by taking the whole cotton and half the 
wheat crops, leaving the tenant with half the 
wheat crop for sale and the maize and 
clover for his own consumption. After the 
reform the farmer meets all his payments 
-and expenses as well as some investment out 
of his cotton crop, having all the proceeds 
of the sale of the wheat for himself. 

The main achievement of the reform was, 
however, not the land redistribution, which 
affected only a very small segment of the 
agricultural population, but the general re- 
duction in rents throughout the country. 

In Chapter V of the Reform Law two 
major provisions dealing with the relation 
between tenants and owners of agricultural 
land were made: A) the maximum legal rent 
was fixed at 7 times the basic land tax or, 
in a crop-sharing agreement, at half of the 
net crop (after deduction of expenses). 

Under normal conditions such a law would 
be extremely difficult to enforce under the 
growing pressure of the agricultural popula- 
tion on the land, but it seems that the re- 


*) D. Warriner: Land Reform and Develop- 
ment in the Middle East, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London 1957, 
pp. 35-37 and 41. In spite of the many 
contradictions in Miss Warriner's calcula- 
tions it seems that her general conclusions 
are probably correct. 
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distribution of land caused some alarm to 
the landholders, and thus there was a con- 
siderable reduction of rents, although there 
is no guarantee that they will not rise again. 
The reduction of rent has been estimated 
by official sources at about 40% of the 
pre-reform level, increasing the peasants’ 
share of Net National Agricultural Produce 
by almost 50% or about LE40 million), 
B) The minimum period for any lease 
contract, whether in writing or not, was fixed 
at 3 years, thus providing the tenant with 
some security and inducing him to invest 
in the land and not to rob it. 

While the tenants seem to have earned as 
a result of the reform, the measures taken 
in order to improve the agricultural laborer's 
lot have not succeeded. The law called for 
joint committees to fix the wages of agri- 
cultural workers and to set up agricultural 
workers’ trade unions. But although both 
were organized, and minimum wages fixed, 
they had no influence on the wage level 
because there were no increases in employment 
opportunities, except for a few government 
reclamation projects, which employed some 
thousands of workers at the relatively high 
official wage level. 

On the whole the social and_ political 
aims of the reform, although quite moderate, 
seem to have succeeded. 

A better distribution of agricultural income 
has been achieved by the reduction of rent 
and the distribution of land. The power of 
the feudal landlords has been broken and 
their income reduced, thus eliminating some 
of the social tensions caused by their con- 
spicuous consumption. 

It is not yet clear whether these achieve- 
ments are sound or only temporary in nature, 
the reduction of rent may not last long if 
landowners think themselves secure from 
further expropriation. It would seem further 
reform redistributing holdings of less thao 
200 feddans is called for, if the achievements 
of the present reform are to last, in spite of 
increasing population pressure. In any cast 
it is quite clear that unless intensive economic 
development takes place, no reform will 


change the peasants’ lot in the long run. 
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